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SRI RAMAKUrSHNA’S TEACHINGS 

THE THREE GUNAS 


A MAN was goi’ngf tliroiigli the woods. On 
Ills way lio was caught by a band of three 
robbers. They took away cver\‘ thing he had. 
Then the first robber asked : “ What is the 
use of keeping this man alive ? And draw 
ing his sword he was about to kill him, when 
the second robber stopped him, saying : **What 
good will be done by killing- him ? Tie 
his hands and feet and throw him to one 
.side.” So they bouiid his hands and feet 
and went away leaving him by the roadsule. 
After they had been gone for a while, the 
third robber returned and said to him : “ Ah ! 
are you hurt? Come, let me untie the cords 
and release yon.” Then when he had re« 
moved the cords he said ; “Now come with 
me. [ will show you the road.” "'"After walk- 
ing for a long distance, they found the road, 
and then the robber said; “Look, there is 
yoiir home. Follow the road and you will 
soon reach it.” The man thanking him 
replied : “ Sir, you have done me a great 
service. I am greatly obliged to you. Will 
yon not come wi;h me to my house?” The 
robber answered : “ No, 1 cannot go there; 
the guard would find me out.” 

BstfActed from * The Gospel o( Sri Baiiuikriihaii hj M.’ 
^ BfigHli. 


This world is the wilderness. The three 
robbers ar#* the three (iiinas of nature, — Satva, 
Rajas, and Tama.s. Jiva. or the iiuliviciiial 
soul is the traveller; Self-knowledge is his 
treasure.. The Tamas quality tries to destroy 
the J.iva, the Rajas quality binds him with 
the fetters of the world, but the Satva qnaliiy 
protects him from the actions of Rajas and 
Tanias. By taking refuge with the Satva 
quality, Jiva becomes free Jfom Inst, anger 
and delusion which are the efKccts of'rain.ts ; 
the Satva qnaliiy also emancipates the Jiva 
from llie lioiidtige of the world. Hut the 
Satva quality itself is also a robber. It 
cannot give Divine Wisdom or liif know- 
ledge of the .Absolule. It jeads one, however, 
up to the palii of the Supreme y\liode and 
tlicnitsays: “ Behold, there is thy home!'* 
Then it disappears. Even the Satva (piality 
cannot go near the Abode of tlic Absolute. 

A DEVOTEE of SAtvic nature ofter.s payesh 
( sweetened milk-rice ) to his chosen Deity ; 
a Rdjasic devotee gives as oflTeiings fifty 
’richly-spiced dishes to his God ; a devotee of 
the tnmasic type offers goats and other ani- 
mals as sacrifices. Difference of nature makes 
all the difierciicc in the act of wuisliip. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTIiS 


NOTITLR year lias rolled by and with 
it m.iiiy liavK come and 

l^ont wliich have left llin’r impress upon oiir 
characters. Another year of opportunity has 
flown by, and naliiral!)* tlu: sinccMO mind 
examines ilsoll as to how it lias been availed 
of. There is no greater spur to resfdution 
tlian the kiiowledp.e of opportunitv' nn- 
emplojcd. It causes one’s personality to 
re-act upon itself in an ininatient nioo<l of re- 
pentance and to dtiterinine to face the on- 
coining year with p[rca!er iiijdi-mindediicss and 
more sublime resolve. A ml in this sense of 
bein^ dissatisfied with the results of the past 
3'ear and determined to make the year that 
is dawninjj, a briidit, holy one, rich with 
loftier purposes and richer insight — we wish 
most coiilially to all our readers and well- 
wishers a lI.\rPY Nkw Vi< ar. 

To be dissatisfied witli what has gone by is 
one of the nnmistakable signs of the aspiiing 
life. /\ sublime dissatisfaction is indce<l the 
secret way of wisdom. If wc are forever con- 
tent with ourselves and with our realisations, 
what spur liave we to m uch on with a new 
spirit into other fiekls of experience ? Ves, wc 
may have done well in the x eargoiie by ; true, 
we may have risen to seieiic anil vici<irious 
heights of vision and endeavour, but there arc 
other heights l)eyt)nd, ami other visions yet 
to come. So let us be ready and be up and 
doing. Let us face the future with the licarls 
of heroes. If we have fiilriiied tise rt-sponsf- 
bilities that have i.een ours in t’ne year pa‘'\ 
let us joyfully proceed to the still riciier 
fulnlmf-nt of still more important responsibi- 
lities that are to come. Motion is the sign 
of life ; and, psycliohigically speaking, dis- 
satisfaction is a form of motion. It is 
positive, spiritual, ci\ ativc. It is to be wel- 
comed and made tlu; highe.st use c''’ 


Therefore, we who stand before the portals 
of the New Year are DisSATisi’iKH. We 
want to enrich ourselves s[)ii ilually still more ; 
we arc anxious to reach out to more glo- 
rious goals ; we are ea«gcr to battle witli the 
obstacles of life with an even more martial 
.spiiit. Ami, indccfl, we wlio have lived 
in the age when Kainakrislina taught, and 
Vivekanamla preached, feel that we can face 
not only the New Year but (he Internal 
Future itself with the spirit of true progiess. 
I'An* wc are of the line of the rro[)hcts ami 
our cars have taken heed of the words of the 
Highest Wisdom. Wc are still under llic 
shadow of the Great Spirit that was with ns 
some years since as Kamakrishna -Viveka- 
nanda, a spirit that is uml\iiig ami that 
makes for heroes and saints. For b\' liie 
example of thm'r lives th(r\- have h^ft with ns a 
Paraclete of pi>wer and of insight, ami we 
feel that onrs is not only the rrconsl ruction 
of our own pc!rs(m:ility in accj^rdaiice with 
their Light and Spirit, but vcril\' lliir spiiit- 
ualising of the whole Mndt.-rn Transition, as 
it expresses itself, not only in Imli.i, but in 
the whole world. 

And w’bat is* the process? The diffusion 
of liie ideas that these tw'o great souls have 
left behijid them as ihcir legacy to the world. 
For this purpose was the magazine, ‘ Prabiid- 
diw Bharala ' established by the Swami 
V^'icekananda, and for liiat re.ison has it 
rcciivcd liis blessings, go«)il wishes and 
inspiration. For tliat reason has each and 
every one of us who are the sons and 
dauglitcrs of this Modern .Spirit been work- 
ing. Ouis is the apostolic responsibility, and 
upon all of us, each according to his own 
light and nature, has the apostolic power 
been conferred. 
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Hence we can conceive f>f the New Year only 
as an oppoitiinity of ftutlieiiii" tlic ^reat, 
eclectic, liberal cause herahled l)y the Swaiiii 
Vivekananda, — a c:ap?-e iilenlihcii will* the 
lutachinj; of the \V ' tl of (loi'*, the leliei of 
the siiliViin^s i.»r th:" sicl; and dl>:tres>et], tlie 
ascelicisiu^and reali^aliuii of the monk, the 
iuii'r^in^.s and realisations of the spiritual 
householder, the aspirations and the circiiin- 
slanccs of the do\vn-lro<lden masses, the spirit 
of righteousness and of si)iritual proj^rcss at 
all times and in all places. 

And l^lesscd India is oiir field of work. 
Tlie Motherland of wisilom, the cradle of 
civilisation, the parent of the religious impulse 
and spiiit, — her problems are our problems, 
her misery our very own ! Our patriotism 
is one with our insi,i;h(, for in India the love 
of country and the love of God — by the 
leason of the identity of relij^iuus and social 
interests and society beinjj, as it were, per- 
meated by relii;i<-»n - arc one. lie who secs 
deeply knows that there can be no proj^ress 
for India or the Indian peoples, exclusive of 
the spiritual outlook and its consc(|uent 
activity. .And our task in the year that is 
upon Us-, will b«; to show throughout, the 
iK'Cessil)' of an invi'^oratioii of the spiritual 
consciousness, the necessity of an intcnsiiica- 
lifin of what the Swami Vivekaiianda entitled, 

An A‘^yressive Iliiidnism," the iiccosity of 
''preadin*; everywhere the knowledi^e of the 
c.mlents aiul j;reatne.ss of the Sanatana 
Dharma and the necessity of adding the 
activistic to the contemplative life. 

For a^es, by the life of the spirit, we have 
gatheied the Power ; through contemplation 
we have come to know ourselves. Now, what 
is needed is the manifestation of that l\>wcr, 
the Heing of ourselves. And this maiiirestatioii 
implies that we shall he fe.nless, strong; and 
free, that we shall be tine men and Iriic 
women, welcoming all obstacles, lautjhiug 


with the joy of the spirit at all diffi-ulties. 
l‘or we know that we, ll’.e li i\ e ncvei 

had dealii nor ftr.ir, u m' y<*» b'llii • i biuidri'^e, 
and ill the iaiiLOia;.je of • (!!:ri‘-t, neither 
the Tovver of I'le wi.-rld iiwr e.vi;n the p,:ites 
of hell ilsejl' shall st'iii-l t;-.*ainst us. Ours is 
already the Vi^-l*.iy. )'!acli }*i'ar is pif)viMfj 
this. Tlie past }•» ar has contribuleil some- 
thiuj». I'iie New \'car shall contribute more. 
For India is proviu" her-;eir c-qiial to the 
demands of the ^Modern Tiausiiioii, and the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and the Mission 
of the Swami Vivekaiianda are with us as 
vital, positive, Mau-makiii‘;, progressive 
re.alities. 

In this sense and in this spirit we begin the 
New Year, wishing the readers and all otir 
friends in India and abroad — 

'• A Most Happy New Year!” 


THE ci;r 

i by the wSwaini Vivckanaiida ] 

Tills is y«Mir cup — the cup as.sigiied to you 
from the be;j; inning. 

Nay, My child, I know liow much of that dark 
drink is yuir own brew 
Of fault and passion, ages long ago. 
in the deep years of yesterday, I know. 

This is your road - -a painful road .and firear. 

I made the sioiies lliat never -M^ e )’ou rest. 

I set jour fi ieiul in |>leas:mt waJ^s and clear, 
And he sliali conn* like j <ui, imto mj' breast. 
Kill you, My cliild, must travel here. 

This is j our task. 1: has no joj' or grace, 

Jhi! it is pot meant for any otlu'r hand, 

And in My universe hath mca'jured place, 
Take it. 1 do nut bid j oii imdcrstaiid. 

1 bid you close your eyes to see My face. 
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TllK KIXKXKSS OF CIIARACTFR 
lU the Sister Nivedita ' 


lAVAYS by the path of ideas! The 
MutiRrlcUul is nothing in the world 
but a vast university, and every child born 
within her sphere is one of its students. The 
ideas and ideals that constitute Iiulia have 
never snlTered any nule wholesale interrup- 
tion. They have grown stcadil)', always veaily 
to adopt a new liglit on the oM truth, the 
most extraordinary example in the world 
of absoriJlioii mingled with conservatism. 
Acceptance and rcsistatice in one breath ! 

India is a vast university, and every child 
born within her borders owes to her the 
service of a student. h'very life however 
simple, helps to bind up the inheritance for 
the future. Inlinite as is our debt to the 
famous names of the past, it is still greater 
to the shadow)’ crowds of the ilnknoivn Dead ^ . 
with whom we ourselves may look to be one 
day joined. We must remember that in all 
universities, not only in the Indian university ; 
behind all intellectual cidturcs, not only 
beliind lli.it of the dlhinna \ the driving-force 
is cnAKAi.Ti':^, and the mind of humanity — 
which for each man is the heart of his own 
people — is the trcasiire-hoiisc, in which the 
fruit of our lives should rest. 

It is our duly to the nation, to miake the 
most of our opi)ortunities of learning. In 
order to make the most of them, we must 
first cultivate fine character. Fine character 
is always known by the nobility of its tastes. 
Its leisure is always well-spent, on ends both 
lofty and refined. Tell me your hobbies, and 
I will tell yon what sort of citizens you will 
make. Why must a man be poor in order 
to be admirable ? The modern type of 
university specially sets itself to create activ- 
ities U) which even rich men must devote 
all llieir resource . if the}' are to succeed. 
Great libraries, arclueological colIcctiV s, fine 


instruments, the culture of to-day offers 
careers of a thousand kinds in all llicse 
directions. But in all these things a man 
must toil for himself. Me cannot employ a 
servant to do his learning for him. Scholar- 
ship was never done by proxy ! 

The man wlio has fine tastes can never be 
vulgar. lie is true to his own refinement, in 
every moment of his life. The respect which 
he has for himself, he accords to other people. 
He seeks noble company^ and his manners 
tell of his own freedom of heart, and his 
reverence for the freedom of others. We 
should carry with ns into all companies the 
memory of heaving been with noble persons. 
Witliout this, we are not fit for great asso- 
ciations, for we are ourselves without dignity. 
And without a constant up-springing of love 
and reverence to those who are about us, we 
cannot realise this memory. Only by respect 
for ourselves, respect for women as women, 
and respect for old age, can we build up 
true dignity. 

Accustomed to our language with its fine 
gradations of terms, those wlio speak bbiglisli 
arc apt to imagine that there are in modern 
languages no means of expressing delicate 
degrees of honour. But let the feeling of 
honour and reverence l>c in the mind, and 
you will find that any language will express 
it for you I The word you becomes fifty 
different words, for the man who is really 
conscious of what is due to others. 

Yet in fine manners there is no Slavisli- 
jicss. There must be grandeur and freedom 
of bearing. The man’s homage must be to 
the idea/ that he recognises, not merely to 
the person who for the moment embodies it. 
There must be no LAZINESS. The quiet of 
outward conduct must be expressive of in- 
tcn.se actix it) of mind and heart. 
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Lnzincfis, like cowardice, is an affronl. to 
tlio.se who call us theirs. P\>r tlieir ^aLo.-;, if 
not for our own, we must bear uiir‘<t.*I\\,s as 
those entrusted with j^real parts*. Put our 
activity must not be fassif/ris. Are these 
distinctions not of the very essence of fine 
manners ? 

Above all, our ^reat duty as Mindii.s is to 
hold the world alway.s a.s a network (jf ideals. 
Pehiud the new fact, we mu.'it strive ever 10 
find the ideal that it illustialcs. In our 
reverence for those about us, we must |iay 
our honiJu^e to the idt.als of our (uvn |>asr. 
We inu.sl remember that the pnililems of to- 
day are all problems of the ideal world. If 
we can step from ideal to itleal, from tlie 
realisation of the known, to the sliuj^j^le fi>r 
the unknown, then we shall do our whole 
duty. It is the man who sees externals who 
brings alxnit degradation. The man wlio 
dreams only of tlie spirit within the externak 
is the true workl hiiikler. 

In the stren'«th of the past, not de^pisiiijr 
or doubtiii*^ it, we liave to pluu^>e into the 
future. Witli belirf in (*nr.splves, we have to 
learn reverence with iVeetlom. Pecause we 
are born iiitri llic university of blealism, wc 
must ap[)roacii the task of throwiu;..; the old 
ideals into new forms. Our fathers have 
shi^wii us h' W to worsliip. Wr have iul!?*. ited 
from them the hjve (^f liutii and tlie ihiist 
fiji* knowledge. Sliall we not luild the new 
knowlcdj^e holy as well a.s the old ? As they 
used toappioach individual perfection ihmn^h 
the S",i'ad/uinna, the duty of the caste, so must 
we, each man through his own subject, 
approach his own ideal. Shall we be less 
strenuous for science, for history, for ethno- 
logy, tlian they were for philosophy, for logic, 
for mathematic.s, for grammar? And how 
they worked ! They made no distinction in 
knowledge. They did not choose the ca.sy 
path. Nalanda ioila^ And in whatever we 
engage, let us remember that the one dynamic 
force is character, that— 

] ^lito Vharmastato jayah. 
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Till- I L 1 ' \ . . . 

Ik-foiv lluf wiwlil '’.ils I \\\i- 
Hi’furi; tin.' la.i i f ;■ •'« .• - 

No imuMii \\ (ir 1 t-vi.:' t 
A bfiiiiiii f«j .'..'v lilicriy. 

'J'o till' '*1.11 |v.imi.*.| !)\ II.-* {Iiis-ny Iumi 

1 bring me <.o« ’I.il: ; 

And i1k‘ St. tjui. '- :-l • n viuih 

1 ika k \vi'‘i liie s.. if -I ll f.v 1 " ; 

And iIm* li'Ui.-l|fM, Suldf?.! cil f.Otll 

With My ’.viii- 1.1 ii'ijn.* I :fi ; 

And ill Afy lii.-.ui i.f Oiiini' i. sl-uI 1 .1 j * u 
!.•> a b liiii tui L'.c-iy l‘< r. 

Tbo 'tMMl iiid iov.iv in lO'i’iiii.'r -rudi 
To an;di ti'“ 1 oinin;; s| dnj, 

BurM;> tmib niiso liw bgu!. i'.< ^■■i' -ii l !>iMb, 

By viiliif i>t dll* --ll: Hi;'-. I I'liii;;, 

'ri-je d.iin'v linis «il il,i* il- .1. .lU- 
Willi inv III I''! '.Ml In iisli 1 |> ’ill! ; 

I tluiii'r Uu* i:!'..;''. nl ‘•li iiin- .11. i ‘-in ; 

I smiM'i'ii 'iic fl ili*.* • i'mu ; 

Tlio liaivf^l’s nrddi iiiid iiit* slinii- inau's litidih 
;\ie eijiialiv diiir In .Mf ; 

Atnl i.iUiiii.-^ all. Ii'^ilifi .gii iii or .small. 

Bring .ir.cnutUabiiily. 

All kindly tliou'/hy?. and genili* dord*:^ 

.•\s tin.* lill>V 111' IlKMll " li\ , 

I gainer u[> in i‘‘n in :i *-ini> -k 

l*'nr liu' UMl ni llif 1»\-Mnd b\r‘ ; 

All (‘!if risliL'd liopij.s Inr linina.iiiv'.- *, 

Wiiii •.‘“piiaiiniiN liieii 
Shall bln.sNiJin ihem a^ i!i''t.*s lair, 

]'\i| In'iif i.illl lli.'Vf! ; 

'Tiu* ^ ':«Mii u-.ii ai: I i-f/ i . ■. 

\ t.' lllil l! k'. ' • . '1 ! f \''il'i '' Uilini.i \ 

1 lifa^iiit: Up ill iiiv ifiiL >1 li.Miis, 

\\ llclc lilC ln>l .IK' C^L'I' l.'Und. 

Wlion Virliie ir:iTn|iIi‘d in min' and dust 
Bivaliio*' li'.M' iny eiv, 

And WiMiig iMuiii| ii> III Duuvard Sfiise, 

B;:linld ! I am |l.^•^^illg by ; 
lam pa'^''in;; Iw ami 1 htar i.uli sigli ; 

I kiuiw lilt* griff's ol ill*; |Ki(ir. 

The Uaicr’.-* lived .iiid ilu? sjMiiii.-r s greed, 

.\iul my n.waids an* '•lUf : 

I inaik tin* Mrior .ind I in.niv ilit; 'I'luiii — 

'1 lie darkno.ss is li-lit u» Me; 

1 shine on the inouniain's loeky steep; 

1 am bulled beneath the sea ; 

I am ! 1 am ! 1 ever have been ! 

1 ever more shall be ! 
i mark the Prior and I mark the Truth, 

And .Aly own is known to Ale! 

^-The WvrlJ'i AdtuUCc Th-.-ughf, 
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When iny soul had entered the Silence 
of meditation, the Voice of the Guru said, — 

“My son, do I not know all tliy weaknesses ? 
Why dost thou worry? Is not life; beset 
with trials and tribulations ? But thou art 
a Man. Let not faint-heartedness take pos- 
session of thy soul. Remember that within 
thee is the Almighty Spirit. Thou canst be 
what thou choosest. There is only one 
obstacle, — thyself. The body rebels, the 
mind wavers, — but of the end be sure. For 
nothing can ultimately withstand the power 
of the Spirit. If thou art sincere with thyself, 
if in the depth of thy self there is integrity 
then all is well. Nothing can have full or 
final possession of thee. Cultivate o|)cniicss 
of mind and heart. Conceal nothing from 
me with reference to thyself. Study thy mind 
as though it were a thing apart from thee. 
Speak frankly concerning thyself to those 
with whom thy soul finds true association. 
For the gates of hell itself cannot stand 
against a soul which is sincere. Sincerity is 
the one thing needed, 

“ After all, most of thy faults arise out of 
the body-consciousness. Treat thy body as 
though it were a lump of clay. Make it 
subservient to the purposes of thy will. 
Character is everything, and the power of 
character is the power of will. This is the 
whole secret of the spiritual life ; this is the 
whole meaning of religious effort. Behold 
the civilisations. How man glories over the 
pomp of scn.se powers and .sen.se realities. But 
at bottom it is all sex and food. The mind 
of the majority has arisen out of these two 
all-comprising facts. We cover the corpse 
with flowers, but it is all the same a corpse. 
Therefore, let the child of the spirit be deep 
in* his study of what the world c'>lls great. 
For at heart it is all putrid, being grossly 


corporeal and physiral. Have nothing to do 
with the ephemeral things of th?- world or 
with its attractions. Tear off the masks with 
whirl] the l)ody hides its shame. Ftiter into 
that insight where thou knowest that thou 
art not of these things. Thou art the Spirit ; 
and know that the rise or fall of empires, the 
tenricncies of cultures or of civilisations are 
of little import to the highest spiritual con- 
sciousness. Know That which is unseen to be 
truly great ; know That to be truly desirable. 

“ Be thou the cliild of poverty ; have tliou 
an intense passion for purity. Lust and Gold 
make up the fabric of the worldly spirit. 
Root these out from thy nature. Know all 
tendencies therennto to be poisons, one and 
all. Vomit out from thy nature all defile- 
ment. Wash thy soul clean from all im- 
purities. See life as it is ; and then shalt 
thou know it as Maya, neither good, nor yet 
evil, but something to be utterly given up, 
for It is all of the body and of the body-idea. 
Harken to each whispering of thy higher 
nature. Seize avariciously each message of 
thy Self. For Spiritual opportunity is a rare 
privilege, and unless thon takest heed, when 
the Voice enters the Silence, thon being 
biisieil with the call of t!ie senses .shall not 
hear It; and thy peiTionality shall fall into 
the clutches of habits that will cause it to 
perish. Only one message have I for thee : 
Remember that thou art the Spirit, The 
Power is behind thee. To be sincere is to 
be free. Be loyal to thy spiritual inlieritance, 
for to be loyal is likewise to be free. Let 
every step which thou dost take be a step 
forward, and as thou goest along the high- 
way of life, more and more shalt thou feel 
that thou art free. If thou hast integrity 
behind thee thou canst face all men. Be true 
to thy.self. Then shall thy words ring with 
the accents of reality. Thou shalt speak the 
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la!ij 4 nage of l•ealisati^»n. And tlioii shall «ja5n 
the power which shall make others whole. 

“Each man radiates the force of his charac- 
ter. One can never hide himself. If one 
is physically deformed, all men see the de- 
formity. And if thou art spiritually tieforincd, 
likewise intuitively all men shall know. I*'or 
when thou speakest of the thinj'S of the soul, 
men will feel that thou speakest that which 
is not in thy heart. TIioii wilt not be able to 
comnuin^:atc unto tluiin anything whatso- 
ever of the spiritual life. Vov thou th 3 ^sclf 
art not in and of it. Theref«)re, if thou 
wouldst become a Prophet of the Most High, 
busy thyself with self-reform. Keep guard 
over thy nature ; watch eveiy impulse ; 
spiritualise ihy instincts. Re sincere. Hut I 
would charge thee to keep thy realisations in 
reserve. Cast not thy pilaris before swine. 
If thou dost feel wondrous states of the Spirit, 
remain silent, lest by loud talk thou dost 
detract from their inlensitw Pf»!ider c»ver 
what thou rcceivest. Go with all things into 
the silence of the Spirit. Guard all ih}' wis- 
ilom and all thy realisations as a thief guards 
his possessions. Then must conserve llu’self; 
and when thoii hast practised silence for 
some time, then shall that with which thy 
heart has become full, overflow ; and tliou 
sbalt become a treasure and a power unto 
men. 

“There is one path of austerity winch I 
recommend to thee. Meditate on the terri- 
ble. l^'or the terrible is ever^’wbere. Triil}’, 
has it been said by a Sage, ‘ Everything that 
one touches is pain.’ , Know this not in a 
morbid, but in a triumphant sense. In all 
mystical experience, in one form or another, 
thou shalt find this worship of the terrible. 
In reality, it is NOT the worship of the 
terrible. It is terrible only to him who 
dwells ill the senses. Pleasing and terrible 
arc terms which have meaning only to one 
who is the bond-.slave of the body-idea. But 
thou hast gone beyond, — at least in thought 
and aspiration, if not in ^ realisation. By 


meditation on the terrible tboii sbalt as- 
siirctlly overcome the Inst of the senses, 
Tlioii sbalt embrace the life of the soul. Thou 
shalt be made pmc and free. And thus, 
more and more thou shalt bcconie-[iimtecI 
with me, who am on the other side of life. 
Never see life physically ; sliid^^ it psychical- 
ly. Realise it spiritually. Then immediately 
the whole purport of the spirifual jife [shall 
be made clear to thee. Thou shalt know 
why saints love poverty and purity and 
shun, by fight or flight, anything that savours 
of Jjist and (lold. 

“ Let this suffice. Follow what I have said. 
Think over it until tlie nervous sv’stem takes 
it lip, and the fever of these ideas and their 
loftiness and ecstasy course through thy 
veins, renew thy personality and make thee 
altogether whole.” 


TIIRI'K WORDS OK STRKNGTII 

There arc three lessons 1 would write, — 

'Phreo words wiili a biiniing pen, 

In tracings of eternal light. 

Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope. 'Piiough clouds environ now, 
(]Ia<lness hitles her face in scorn, 

Put off the Shadow from thy brow. 

No night but hath its morn. 

Have Faith. Wliere'er thy bark is driven. — 
'J'lie calm’s disport, ihc tempest’s mirth. ^ 

Know this,-- (ioci rules the hosts of Heaven, 
Tlic inhabitants of earth. 

Have T.ove. Not love alone for one. — 

Put man. as man, tliy brother call. 

And scatter like the circling sun 
Thy charities on all. 

Thus grave thesc'lcssons on ihy soul, — 

Hope, Faith, and Love, and thou shalt find 

Strength, when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light, when thou else wert blind. 


— Scliillet. 
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GLEANINGS 

( Collec'.ed by a Seeker ) 

Mind is clever, mind is kin^and mind is beg^^ar; 
but (he mind which seeks God will undoubtedly 
meet God. 

A1iI»oii!']i in ynn is your lonkinff-glass, you can- 
;>• ’ Hi' r,i< c ill ii ; luK loii will ^ue it, if only 

i.‘ NY. 1 1 kU ling;' oi \iiui sn.i:*! will Y'oasc. — Kiibir. 

* 

*. t 

Birfi.ri; 'ihe \v!.>iloi ■ oi r.iii'ii. the wisest i»f men 
iniislliidc ilieii t.ico in xeiy sli.iine. It is such faith 
as this which sees ( Sod e\' -.y where and evolves Uuth 
and piiiily even out of this world of impurity. 

— Keshub Chandra Sen. 

* 

* « 

The Divine is beauty, \\isd<.mi, goodness and the 
like- by those the \\in,<[f of the soul is nourished 
:ind grows .ipaco. — Plato. 

« 

* 

No truth is ours \uitil we first live it ; until it 
enters our lives and we become it. — D. S. Jordon. 

* * 

For nothing other than a noble aim 
Up from its depth can slii humanity, 

The narrow circle narrows, lO(j, the mind 
And man giows greater as his ends are great. 

— Schiller. 

* 

« * 

How many unessential things can W'e let go with 
a smile ; how m:.ny things can we 1; Id on to with 
a grim dcicriui nation I This means tiie extent to 
which wo a'o lords <if ourselves. And because 
the things that f'ii:u',’.:r us are so vast!/ in excess 
of the things il.at aid us, the process of relinquish- 
ing takes lirsl iinporlaiice in regime of soul- 
growth. — E. Purinlon. 

« « 

Never be in a hurry ; do everything quietly and 
in a calm spirit. Do not lose your inward peace 
for anything whatsoever, even if your whole world 
seems upset. — St. Francis De Sales. 


What are members kind, 

By force of custom, man who man would be 
Must rule the empire himself, in it 
Must be .supreme establishing his theme 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

— Shelley. 

* * 

Tolerance means reverence for all the possibi- 
lities of truth ; it. means acknowledgment that she 
dwells in diverse inansions, and wears vestures of 
many colours and speaks in strange tongues ; it 
means frank respect for freedom of indwelling 
con.sclence against mechanic forms, oflTicial con- 
ventions. social force ; it means the charity that 
is greater than even faith and hope. 

— John Morley. 

» 

* « 

To worship a black stone bccau.se it fell from 
heaven may not be wholly wise, but it is half way 
to being wise, half way to worship heaven itself. 
It is not true folly to think that stones see, but it 
is to think that eyes do not. It is not true folly 
to think that stones live— but it is to think that 
souls do nut. — Kiiskin. 

* 

* * 

Wc*caniiol know Ciod truly unless we arc God. 

If God is dellncd to mean an e.\istence other 
than the existence of which 1 am a mode, then I 
deny God and affirm that it is impossible God can 
be, that is 1 affirm one cxi.stence and deny that 
there can be more than one. — Bradlaugh. 

« 

* * 

Great .souls arc like mountain summits. The 
wind l)eats upon them, clouds envelop them ; 
but wc breathe better and deeper there than 
elsewhere. The air on those heights possesses a 
purity which cleanses the heart of its defilements, 
and when tlie clouds part we dominate the hu- 
man race. — Romain Rolland. 

• 

* * 

“ I resolve to do my work ! To live ! 

To see to it I grow, I gain, I give ; 

Never to look behind me for an hour. 

To wait in weakness, and to walk in power ; 

But always fronting forward to the fight, 

Always, and always facing toward the light, 

On with what strength 1 have, back to the way.*’ 
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(Vi^ETWEEN all great religions of the world 
there are many points of similarity ; and so 
startling is this likeness, at limes, as to 
suggest the idea that in many particulars the 
different religions have copied from each other. 

This act of imitation has been laid at the door 
of different religions, but that it is a superficial 
charge is evident from the following facts : — 

Religion is fundamental in the very soul of 
humanity, — and as all life is the evolution of that 
which is within, — it of necessity expresses itself 
through various peoples and nations. 

The language of the soul is one, the languages 
of nations arc many ; their customs and methods 
of life are widely different. Religion is of the soul 
and finds expression through various nations, 
languages and customs. Hence it follows that the 
difference between the religions of the world is 
one of expression and not of substance ; and their 
points of similarity and unity are of the soul, are 
intrinsic, as the language of the soul is one, in what- 
ever peoples and under whatever circumstances it 
manifests itself. The same sweet harmony is vibrant 
there also, as it is on many and diverse instruments. 

The first thing in common in all great 
religions of the world is the possession of an 
authentic book. When religious systems have 
failed to have such a book, they have become 
extinct. Such was the fate of the religions of 
Egypt. The authentic book is the hearthstone, so 
to speak, of each great religious system, around 
which its adherents gather, and from which radi- 
ates the energy and life of the system. 

Each religion, again, lays the claim that its 
particular book is the only authentic word of God ; 
and that all other sacred books are false and are 
impositions upon poor human credulity ; and that 
to follow another religion is to be ignorant and 
spiritually blind. 

Such bigotry is characteristic of the orthodox 
element of all religions. For instance, the ortho- 
dox followers of the Vedas claim ihat the Vedas 
are the only authentic word of God in the world ; 


that God has spoken to the world only through 
the Vedas ; not only that, but that the world itself 
exists by virtue of the Vedas. Before the world was, 
the Vedas were. Every thing in the world exists 
because it is in the Vedas. A cow exists because 
the name cow is in the Vedas ; that is, because the 
animal we know as a cow is mentioned in the 
Vedas. The language of the Vedas is the original 
language of God, all other languages are mere 
dialects and not of God. Every word and 
syllable in the Vedas must be pronounced correctly, 
each sound must be given its true vibration, and 
every departure from this rigid exactness is a 
terrible sin and unpardonable. 

Thus, this kind of bigotry is predominant in the 
orthodox element of all religions. This fighting 
over the letter is indulged in only by the ignorant, 
the spiritually blind. All who have actually at- 
tained any real religious nature never wrangle 
over the form in which the different religions arc 
expressed. They know that the life of all reli- 
gions is the same, and, consequently, they have no 
quarrel with anybody because he does not speak 
the same tongue. 

The Vedas are, in fact, the oldest sacred books 
in the world. Nobody knows anything about the 
lime when they were wTitten or by whom. They 
are contained in many volumes and I doubt that 
any one man ever read them all. 

The religion of the Vedas is the religion of 
the Hindus, and the foundation of all Oriental 
religions ; that is, all other Oriental religions are 
offshoots of the Vedas; all P'astern systems of 
religions have the Vedas as authority. 

It is an irrational claim to believe in the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ and at the same time to 
hold that the greater part of His teachings have 
no application at the present time. If you say 
that the reason that the powers do not follow them 
that believe, ( as Christ said they would, ) is be- 
cause you have not faith enough, and are not 
pure enough, — that will be all right. But to say 
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that they have no application at the present time 
is to be ridiculous. 

I have never seen the man who was not, at 
least, my equal. 1 have travelled all over the 
\i nrld ; 1 have been among the very worst kind of 
people — among cannibals— and 1 have never seen 
the man who is not at least my equal. 1 have 
done as they do,^when 1 was a fool. Then 1 did 
not know any better, now I do. Now they do 
not know any better ; after a while they will. 
Kvery one acts according to his own nature. We 
are all in process of growth. From this standpoint 
one man is not better than another. 


THE MASTER OF THE FLAME 
( An Advaita Sutra ) 

Know I the All-Devouring Flame, 

I'he Life-aiid-Dealh-Devouring Flame ! 

Aye, — and the Feeder of the Flame ! 

For ere, the l4ight Primeval dawned, 

F.rc the Semblances of Form arose, 

1 dwelt — the maker of the Flame — 

Encompassed within the Self I am ! 

And the Self is That All-Mightiness ! 

Indifferent am I how the Flame 
Leaps and twists and burns and runs. 

For 1 am the Flameless Essence of the Flame. 

Vea — I am He Whom the Flame knows not. 

Aye, in the Darkest Secret do I dwell ; 

Nor can the Flame of Life illumine That. 

The Light and Force that is the ilame, 

In the proper timings of Thy Will, 

I draw into the Fathomlessness 
Of That which is the Everlasting I 
And Self Eternal ere the Dawn of Life. 
r.o ! I am the Free, the Limitless, the Free, 
Snatcher of the Flame of life and death ! 

In myriad concordances of light 
I make the One-Shaped Flame the Myriad Many, 
And, yet, I blot out the Myriad-many, 

Vea,— blot out as well the One-Shaped Flame. 

And all that doth remain is I, 

Maker, Feeder, Destroyer of the Flame— 

1, the Ancient Self Inscrutable, 

Shrouded in the Unit Formlessness I 
1 am the Space-transcending, Oceanic Self, 

1 he rush of Timeless, Thoughtless Being ! 

With thought and form, 1 feed the Flame ; 

But— apart from i bought and form — 

1 am the Essence, the Flameless Essence ! 

— Brahmachari uankaradas. 


EPISTLES OF 
SVVAMI VIVEKANANDA 
III 

Ajmere, Uth April, 1891. 

Dear G. S. — 

* * Try to be pure and unselfish— -that 
is the whole of religion. * * 

Yours with love, 

V. 


IV 

Abu, 30th April, 189] 

Dear G. S.— 

Have you done the Upanayana of that 
Brahman boy ? Are you studying Sanskrit ? 
How far have you advanced? I think you 

must have finished the first part Are you 

diligent in your Shiva Puja? If not, try to 
be so. “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and all good things will be added unto you.” 
Follow God and you shall have whatever 
you desire.. ..To the two Commander Sahebs 
my best regards ; they being men of high 
position were very kind to a poor fakir like 
me. My children, the .secret of religion lies 
not in theories but in practice. To be good 
and to do good — that is the whole of religion. 
Not he that crietli ‘ Lord,* ‘ Lord,* but he that 
doeth the wijl of the Father.” You are a 
nice band of young men, you Alwari.s, and 1 
hope in no distant future many of you will be 
ornaments of the society and blessings to 
the country you are born in. 

Yours with blessings, 

V. 

P. S. — Don’t be ruffled if now and then you 
get a brush from the world ; it will be over in 
no time and everything will be all right. 


V 


Dear G. S. — 


Mount Abn, 1891 


You must go on with your Japam what- 
ever direction the mind takes. Tell Harbux 
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that he is to begin with the Pranayama in 
the following way. • • 

Try hard with your Sanskrit studies. 

Yours with love, 

V. 


VI 

C/o G. W. Hale, Chicago, 
U. S. A. 

Dear G. S. — 

Do you keep any correspondence with my 
gurubhdis of Calcutta ? Are you progressing 
murally, spiritually and in your worldly 

affairs? Perhaps you have heard how for 

more than a year I have been preaching 
Hindu religion in America. I am doing very 
well here. Write to me as soon as you can 
and as often as you like. 

Yours with love, 

Vivekananda. 


VII 


U. S. A. 


Dear G. S. — 

* * Honesty is the best policy, and a 

virtuous man must gain in the end you 

must always bear in mind, my son, that how- 
ever busy or however distant, or living with 
men however high in position [ may be, I 
am always praying, blessing and remembering 
everyone of my friends, even the humblest. 

Yours with blessings 

Vivekananda. 


Dear F- 


VIII 

63 St. (loorge's Hoad. 
London, S. W. 

6lh Jnly, 1896, 


Things are going on with me very well on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The Sunday lectures were quite successful, 
so were the classes. The season has ended, 


and I too airi thoroughly ' exhausted. I am 
going to make a tour in Switzerland with Mi.ss 
Muller. The G — s have been very very kind. 
J — brought them round splendidly. I 
simply admire J — in her tact and quiet way. 
She is a feminine statesman or woman. She 
can wield a kingdom. I have seldom seen 
such strong yet good common sen.se in a 
human being. I will return next Autumn 
and take up the work in America. 

The niglit before last I was at a party at 
Mrs. M — *s, about whom you must already 
know a good deal from J — . 

Well, the work is growing silently yet 
surely in England. Almost every other man 
or woman came to me and talked about tlie 
work. This British Empire with all its draw- 
backs is the greatest machine that ever existed 
for the dissemination of ideas. 1 mean to 
put my ideas in the centre of this machine, 
and they will spread all over the world. Of 
course, all great work is .slow and the diffi- 
culties are too many, especially as we Hindus 
are the conquered race. Yet, that is the 
very reason why it is bound to work, for 
spiritual ideals have always come from the 
down-trodden, Jews overwhelmed the Roman 
Empire with their spiritual ideal.s. You will 
be pleased to know that 1 am al.so learning 
my lesson.s every day in patience and, above 
all, in .sympathy. I think I am beginning to 
see the Divine, even inside the high and 
mighty Anglo-Indians, I think I am slowly 
approaching to that .state when I would be 
able to love the very “ Devil ” himself, if there 
were any. 

At twenty years of age I was the most un- 
sympathetic, uncompromising fanatic ; 1 would 
not walk on the footpath, on the theatre- 
side of the streets in Calcutta. At thirty- 
three, I can live in the .same hoii.se with 
prostitutes and never would think of .saying a 
word of reproach to them. Is it degenerate*? 
or is it that I am broadening out into the 
Universal Love which is the Lord Himself? 
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Again, I have heard that if one does not see 
the evil round Iiim, he cannot do good work — 
he lapses into a sort of fatalism. 1 do not 
see that. On the otlier hand, my power of 
work is immensely increasing and becoming 
immensely effective. Some days I get into 
a sort of ecstasy. I feel that I must bless 
every one, everything, love and embrace 
everything, and 1 do see that evil is a delu- 
sion. I am in one of these moods now, dear 
F — , and am actually shedding tears of joy 
at the thought of you and Mrs. L — 's love 
and kindness to me. I bless the day 1 was 
born. 1 have had so much of kindness and 
love here, and that love infinite that brought 
me into being has guarded every one of my 
actions good or bad, ( don’t be frightened ), 
for what am I, what was 1 ever but a tool 
in His hands? — for whose service I have 
given up everything, my beloved ones, my 
joys, my life. He is my playful darling, I 
am His playfellow. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason in the Universe ! What reason 
binds Him? He the playful one is playing 
these tears and laughter over all parts of the 
play ! Great fun, great fun, as J — says. 

It is a funny world, and the funniest chap 
you ever saw is He — the Beloved- Infinite I 
Fun, is it not? Brotherhood or playmate- 
liood — a school of romping children let out 
to play in this playground of the world ! Isn’t 
it ? Whom to praise, whom to blame, it is 
all Ilis play. They want explanations, but 
how can you explain Him ? He is brainless, 
nor has He any reason. He is fooling us 
with little brains and reason, but this time 
He won’t find me napping. 

I have learnt a thing or two: Beyond, 
beyond reason and learning and talking is 
the feeling, the •* Love,” the ** Beloved.” Aye, 
" Sake ” fill up the cup and we will be mad. 

Yours ever in madness, 

Vivekananda. 


AN ADVAITA STOTRA 

Supreme, distinct from mind and form, 

Above the bounds of space and time. 

There is the Deathless Atman, Free. 

It alone is real, alone is true. 

The fetters of sense are myriad-many : 

The Atman is beyond their bondage ; 

They bind the dreamer, make his dream,— < 

The Awakened One they cannot touch ; 

Myriad the realms of form and mind. 

Myriadfold, of causes and effects, the law 
That makes and breaks the universe we know, — 
The Formless, Causeless Atman is beyond ; 
Beyond this darkness, beyond this living death, 
Beyond all change, beyond all good or ill. 

Beyond attraction, and beyond attachment, — 

It is the Self-contained, the Sclf-concerned ! 

What is that Self ! No words can speak, 

No reach of thought can ever touch 
Formless, — It pervades the universe ; 
Thoughtless,— It transcends the highest flights of 
mind. 

It is the Great and Everlasting Truth 
Beyond the lie of life, beyond its dreams ; 

It is the Vast, Divipe Illumination 
Beyond the Night of Time, the Night of Life. 

The universe but an appearance is 

Of That which ever dwells beyond appearance. 

The whole world’s form is but a fleeting shadow 
Of the formlessness of That which is the Self. 
Know, Great One, whate’er the Dream contains 
Of good or ill, of pleasure or of pain 
Thy Self, — It is beyond the void of dreams. 
Beyond their bondage and beyond their cause. 
Thine is Freedom ; Thou art the Ever-Free 
Thy Self is God ; God is Thy Very Self I 

Brahmachari Sankaradas. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE MUMMY 


O part of the world holds a monopoly 
on the opportunities for health, or for 
wealth or for happiness, for these thinp^s 
depend much on the individual. To the one 
whose bodily frailly makes liviiifjj in regions 
of extreme heat or cold, or of sudden and 
violent changes of temperature, a burden to 
himself and others ; to the seeker after rest 
or recreation, in change of environment ; to 
the one who would spend a vacation under 
conditions that are certain to be wholly inter- 
esting, Egypt offers many advantages. Per- 
haps at no period of the year is Egypt more 
delightful than in February and March. 
The atmosphere is extremely clear and dry, 
the air cool and balmy, and the ground 
covered with verdure. 

No European can travel in this country 
without a perpetual reminder that he is indeed 
in an old-world land stored with historic 
interests, places wliose very names breathe 
romance and adventures, where one can lose 
oneself in glorious reveries on the lessons of 
the past, its sciences, discoveries and strange 
traditions, and tiie exploits and achievements 
of those who were great and famous in the 
land. 

It is surprising that of the thousands of 
Westirrners who amuially return home from 
India, but a small proportion turn aside 
from their homeward course to visit Egypt. 
Yet those who pass it hy, forego the memory of 
a country stately, impressive, and Oriental. It 
Is true the country must suffer in comparison 
with its grander sister India, for its beauty 
is of dignity rather than of reverence : it has 
not the Sense of reverence, the suggestion of 
veiled infinities that catch at your heart- 
strings in Hindusthan. 

Even people sated with much sight-seeing 
are thrilled by what they see in Egypt, for 
so many centuries the land of the buried, but 


which has now become tlie land of the risen 
dead. 

Cairo teems with interest and is one of the 
most fascinating cities of the East and must 
be seen and enjoyed by all cosmopolitans. 

Its character was originally purely Arabic 
and is still mainly so, tliough in modern times 
the European st)'Ie in architecture has be- 
become more and more prevalent, especially 
in the newer quarter.*?. In the centre of the 
town is sitnateil the Esbekiya Sqiiare, which 
displays a combination of the European and 
Asiatic elements. St reet.s upon streets of 
houses, mosques with imposing domes and 
stately minarets meet the eye cju every side 
and the hum and rumour of active life strike 
upon the ear persistently. 

The thoroughfares are gay witli Copts, 
Jew.*?, Armenians, Nubians, Europeans, and 
the extraordinary conglomeration of races 
that make up the city. Electric tram.s buzz 
along filled with passengers, carriages and 
motors ebb and flow every hour of the day, 
the Hotel- porters shoulder the importunate 
hawkers of spurious anliqiiilies, dragomen 
elbow tourists a!ifl smartly-dressed ladies pass 
hither and thither. The shrieking of the 
iirabiya coachmen, the voices of the donkey- 
boys, the cry of the camcl-drivers, the clang 
of the brasses of the shei bet-seller.s, the song 
of the vendors of the sweetmeats, all add to 
the turmoil and Inihbnb of the street.s. In- 
deed, this is a picture which once seen is 
never forgotten. 

The extraordinary mixture of the old 
order and the new is very noticeable, at first. 
One .secs the two worlds in vivid contrast, 
the world of the bustling West, blending 
with the old world where the ox still treadetli 
out the corn and the faithful turn to Mecca 
at the call from the neighbouring inuezsin. 

The swarthy children of the desert come 
and go with staid composure, samitering in 
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a languM way, condesMiiding to act as 
guide and servant to tlie visitors in con- 
sideration of good backshish. The Bedouin 
in his brown and white raiment passes by 
calm and dignified, and the peasant class, 
called fellahs^ in blue garments and brown 
caps mingle with the throng. The women 
are clad in a long, loose-sleeved dress, mostly 
of black and veiled in the old Egyptian 
fashion, up to the eyes. The better class 
wear voluminous black silk cloaks, and the 
face veil with a curious old ornament on their 
foreheads. Though the women are secluded 
they have much more liberty than the same 
class in India. The Egyptian of the town is 
of mixed descent. He wears the tarboosh^ 
the red flat-topped fez, which is used by all 
except the poorest. 

As one strolls through the crowded streets 
one seems to be withdrawn for a while from 
the precints of modern life and to live for 
once in the past and amidst past recollections 
and past incidents. One rubs one's eyes 
and wonders if one is moving in the twentieth 
century. The scene is more like something 
from the Arabian Nights! 

Great and irresistible arc the manifold charms 
of Cairo. Its position on the border of the 
desert, near by the Sphinx and the Pyramids 
of Giseh, give it a remarkable interest which 
has inspired many a lively and facile pen. 

The Citadel stands on a rocky eminence 
and its glittering spires reaching out to the 
blue of the sky are to be seen from almost 
any part of the city. The red brick building 
looks very formidable. It contains the fine 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, with its slender 
minarets and its rich dci;orations in alabaster. 
Visitors and townspeople mount to this crown 
of Cairo to gaze with pride at the magnificent 
panorama unfolded at their feet. To see the 
glory of the sunset at Cairo this is the best 
position. From ‘he ramparts of the Citadel 
I watched the sunset bathing the pyramids 
in a purple and gold light throwing a glamour 
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over the Western plain, with splashes of 
intense colour and softer sliades melting 
away into deepest shadows. To witness this 
scene is to .see a dream become materialised I 

Just before I arrived in Cairo ( Feb. 27th ) 
the return of the Kisweh or Holy Carpet had 
been celebrated with general rejoicing by 
the faithful. The Kisweh is the covering of 
the Temple of Mecca which contains the 
Kaaba^ consecrated to the memory of the 
Prophet, a religious tribute annually supplied 
by Cairo. Over three hundred people are 
employed every year to make the Carpet 
which costs £ 10,000. Crowds of pilgrims 
attend the journeyings of the Kisweh and the 
prescribed ceremonies at Mecca are still 
zealously regarded with every attention to 
early tradition. The ceremony consists in 
walking round the Kaaba seven times, saluta- 
tion of the Holy Stone, the drinking of the 
water of the Holy Well of Zem/em and visits 
to the Mountains of Ararat and Zafa. Every 
good Muslim wishes to perform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca once in his lifetime. 

There are upwards of four hundred 
mosques in Cairo, ali more or less on the plan 
of the Sacred Mosque of Mecca, but many of 
them are hastening to decay. The mosque 
of Sultan Hassan is constructed of the casing- 
stones of the gt;eat Pyramid and is well worth 
a visit. The Mosque of Sultan Tuluin was said 
to be built more than a thousand years 
ago and lias the oldest pointed arches in the 
world. The Mosque of El Azhar was turned 
into a university and has been much added to 
and altered. Mussulmans resort thither from 
all parts of the world for instruction in the 
law and religion of Islam. Tlie teaching 
consists of learning by heart various old 
treatises on religion, jurisprudence, logic, 
rhetoric, poetry, etc. The student stays from 
three to five years and when he has qualified 
in every subject he receives a diploma. The 
number of students used to be between nine 
and ten thousand but has considerably de- 
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creased of recent years. In the Mosque is a flne 
collection of Koraiis which are shown to 
visitors. 

Early one morning 1 sallied forth into the 
bright sunshine to lake the electric tram to the 
Mena House, crossing the great Kasr-en-Nil 
britige en route. The drive along the 
eight miles which .separates the Pyramids 
from Cairo leads through an avenue of lebhek 
( accacia ) trees, skirting the Nile. On 
arriving at the Mena House 1 alighted and 
surveyed with some apprehension the drom- 
edary which iny dragoman invited me to 
mount. However, 1 found the leisurely stride 
of my steed not at all uncomfortable. There 
arc about seventy Pyramids around Memphis, 
but the most remarkable are the three at 
Giseh, — the tombs of Cheops ( Kiiufu }, 
Ceplircn ( Khafra) and MycerinusOMenkara), 
all kings of the fourth dynasty. Tlie.se 
mysterious tombs which excited the con- 
jectures and baflled the scrutiny of ages, 
seem now to reveal by the “ wand of hierogly- 
phical discovery** a world of curious in- 
formation of a civilisation existing thousands 
of years ago. It seemed impossible that 
tliese massive creations could ever crumble 
away, when one thought of the centuries they 
had stood in defiance of Time’s ravages. 
What architect of the present day would 
undertake to erect a building more than four 
hundred feet high, full of chambers of the 
most elaborate description which would never 
need repair for 6,000 years ! It is not until 
yon stand close beneath the Pyramids that 
you realise their magnitude and their grand- 
eur. In looking up at the countless layers 
of masonary, imagination readily exaggerates 
the difficulty of its ascent, but travellers 
often climb the Great Pyramid and to the 
Arabs the feat is an easy one. A Bedouin 
scrambled up the long and steep incline to 
the top and made the descent within 15 
minutes, for my edification and the recom- 
of a few coins. 

The stone Sphinx of Giscli nestles beneath 


IS 

the mighty, protecting arms of the Pyramids. 
In contemplating this marvel of the ancient 
world, one would almost think that this 
.sculptured Sphinx with the enigmatical face 
and breast of a man and lion form, had 
strange thoughts in its huge granite brain, 
which holds the eternal mystery of the desert 
in its keeping. One would like to fathom 
what lies behind those impenetrable features, 
that look out quietly, calmly, and indifTerently 
over the rolling leagues of the desert. Thi.s 
combination of man aiul beast was supposed 
to denote the union of intellect and powe^' 
required in a king. It is carved out of th.: 
rock excavated for the purpose to a depth or 
60ft. and the height of the figure from the 
crown of the head to paws is 70ft. The 
sands are constantly accumulating around it 
and have to be removed. All around the 
stillness of the desert speaks with its magical 
voice and one cannot but feel its charm. 

My dragoman was very prompt in driving 
away persevering beggars wliose insatiable 
desire for backshish leads them to dog the 
footsteps of tourists for the chance of a stray 
coin, on such occasions when silence no less 
than solitude is so desirable. 

( To be continued ). 

C. E. S. 

THE PERSONAL VISION 

ET a man be concerned with his own 
vision ; let him realise it in the silence 
and in intensity! P'or how shall he voice 
the glory of his vision, unless he has, first oi 
all, perceived in a clear manner that wliiiv? 
his vision observes, and unlc.ss he has rcalisi t 
its contents? Locked up behind the ii-i>c> 
bars of the incommunicable, all vision 
personal because the full contents ohserve<] 
and the intensity of feeling and vision eic- 
pcricnced can never be completely exprcs^-co’. 
The world of illumiiiation is always enteir.H 
into by one’s self, — for tliis reason is the: 
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personal vision forever exclusive, and for this 
reason each man must work out and does 
work out his own .salvation. 

No one can understand another ; no one 
can help another. Each being; singly con- 
cerned with hi.s own vision helps all thereby. 
The purpose that nature lias witii each suitl 
is a full response to the pres.surc of truth 
and reality. In .so far as each intensifies 
his own vision does he perform real labour, 
even thoug;h his hands are bereft of power 
and even though he dwells in a cave. The 
growth of the perspective of vision alone 
afford.s joy to the soul, and of itself it affords 
joy. That is why, ultimately, knowledge and 
blis.s are one. 

Each thought, each word, each turning of 
de.siic is a weight in the balance that deter- 
mines whether the .sonl chooses the light or 
the darkness, whether it chooses vision or 
blindnc.ss. The very object of life is that the 
soul may see beyond it. Many are the ways 
of seeing beyond, but they are all personal. 
Therefore are there as many path.s for the 
attaining of the goal as there are individuals. 
But each person is alone in hi.s vision and 
hi.s personal business i.s — realisation. In so 
far a.s lie rcali.ses does he spread the gospel 
of his vision. Greater than expre.ssion i.s 
the intensity of vision. Greater than the art 
of a thing is its heart. According to the 
intensity of reali.sation is the .spreading of the 
gospel, though the lips of the profihet be 
sealed in the silence, or sealed in the bliss of 
his vision. 

Only he live.s who is pos.ses.sed of vision. 
All Others, though living, arc dead to the 
reality of things. He who is posses.sed <jf no 
vision, — in him the .'soiil is asleep. Life is 
real only in so far a.s the powers of vi.sicjii are 
developed. To plunge liis .soul into the 
chaos of life and find reality and truth, that 
is the greatness and that is the o|)portnnity 
of man. To quicken witliin itself the com- 
mand over all thing.s, this i.s the determina- 
tion of the awakened soul. To be beyond all 


necessities, that is its aim. To become greater 
within itself tlian all the greatness of that 
which is without, aye, even to engulf that 
greatness in the might of its spiritual reali- 
sation, — this is the sublime purpose of the 
soul. Only he who sees these possibilities 
has vi.sion. 

Tlie very thought of the.se high purposes 
is itself the key to higlier worlds of rcalit)’. 
A man who has no vision, though he be 
possessed of the earth and the higher spheres, 
still is he a beggar. Tlie great poverty is 
upon him, the poverty to which the Christ 
referred when He said : “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
Ills own soul ? ” To open the doorways of 
vision one must climb upward through the 
mists of sense beyond their touch and reach 
the height upon which is indestructihly 
founded the temple of the soul. Then must 
he himself break asunder all bars and throw 
open with penver those doorway. s of vision. 
And then must he enter in ; and there he 
finds worlds upon worlds of inner reality, but 
even here i.s no guide to lead him. He him- 
self must find the way, even as he lias to 
climb the long path pa.st the mists of sense, — 
by himself. He mu.st be fi^r himself the way, 
the truth and the light. There i.s, indeed, a 
.sense of joy and of power, in standing alone. 
How much more prized the victory gained 
through the personal effort ! The de.stiny 
that makes each stand alone in hi.s own 
efifort and in his own realisation only .seems 
to be destiny. It is not destiny. It i.s oppor- 
tunity. After much .struggle the time come.s 
when man knows tnat all worlds are as veils 
that may be rent and all difficulties as 
dieains that shall pass away with the coining 
on of higher and higher forin.s of truth. This 
is the joy and the tempest of vision when 
the soul senses its own power and has no 
longer any fears, when the soul sees its own 
life and turns from all les.ser things to be 
concerned with the .self of reality, which is 
the divine .self of all thing.s, 
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Each soul must perceive the self and that 
seif is one. For lliis reason, a^ain, is each 
man’s vision his very own, for llie fi>nns of 
perceiviiij^ vary in relation to every person ; 
for this reason, also, is each individual s vision 
incommunicable, and yet, for tliis very reason, 
is the visit)n of cacli soul interbiended with 
the vision of all,- h)r there is but one ^oal 
for all even as there is but one self, — God. 


HOW TO GAIN TRUE HAPPINESS 

Ills world of ours is, to ii scardicr after real 
ha))pincss, nothing; but a scene of iinceas- 
iiiff clian>;es and iribnlalions. Nothing 
is thcM'e that is perinaneiit and stable : hut all is 
ever-dying and evanescent. From the lofty moun- 
tains that slant! in their invulnerable heights to the 
liny houses of clay that men build with their own 
hands to shelter llieinselves from the inclemencies 
of weather and terrors of nature, all arc entirely 
subject to decadence and destruction. Men come 
and go in this world just as actors do on the 
stage, and all their actions are like the shifting 
scenes of a phantasmagoria. The objects which 
seem to engage men's altention most to-day. call 
forth their greatest disgust to-tnorrow. 'I'o the 
poor beggar the want of food is that whicli trouble.s 
him most, but the rich never care about that ; 
the miseries of the rich are of a difCereiic kind, to 
which the poor arc quite strangers. C-an any 
single individual in the world, from the highest 
sovereign that holds in the palm of his hand the 
destiny of millions, to the penniless loafer in 
tatters that goes about in the streets to pick np 
a few crumbs of food with which to satisfy his 
hunger, tell us that he or she is pcrfecly happy ? 
Oh, no; for the world is full of misery. In 
whatever direction we turn our thoughts, we find 
decay, ruin, misery and vanity. 

But in the midst of all the turmoils of the world 
and failures of our hopes there is a craving in each 
man’s heart to obtain real happiness. So he 
clings with avidity to the things of the sen-ses, 
thinking that they would give him the wished-for 
happiness. No doubt, at first the cup of happi- 
ness seems to be full to the brim and well within 


his reach ; and he longs to enjoy ii. Tbit tlie 
moment he brings it to his lips it siip> otf, 
and breaks into piecres with all ins hopes ; .uid 
when he meets with such an intoleialde dis- 
appoiniment, his blood turns into water, his he.art 
sinks and he gasps for a breath of life and he asks 
himself ** Wlial a taiiialiis-liie we niorfals lead! 
Why do I fail to sci nre re.il happiness? Is 
there nothing in this world below. or in the heavens 
above, that can evade decay and dissolution ? ’’ 
No, he finds no ray ot cheer and his spirit is 
weighed d<»wii under the load of sorrow, dejection 
and despair. 'J'lie whole hoiixon .seems lo be 
notiiing hut an iin|)enelrahle sheet of misery! 
'I'lien, when the darkness is the deepest and the 
yearning llie most intense, a voice comes from 
witiiin the heart of his heart, and (ells him How 
can you, () man, gel eternal h.appiiicss through 
these fleeting objects of the senses. The mirage 
of de.sirc is prompting you to run after vain 
shadows, which arc but r(dleciions of the Reality. 
Go beyond to seek that which is Bliss absolute." 
I'hcn and then alone man attempts to probe deep 
into the mystery and fiial out whether there is any- 
thing real that does not die- gaining which all 
death is set at naught. Blessed indeed is the man 
who directs ids soul towards such an enquiry. 

7 'hoiigh most men seem to live in oblivion 
and do not care to bestow one moment's thought 
lo destroy the root of all miseries and solve the 
problem of life yet there are some — the gems of 
humanity — who feel the burden of the world and 
are tormented with a thousand and one miseries 
born of nature. And it is they who devote them- 
selves lo the solution of the vital problems which 
confront the .s])iijt and arrive at definite conclu- 
sions, who benefit humanity. Such were the 
Sages of ancient India, who flinging away all the 
happiness which the world could give, lived in 
deep forests and in mountain caves, where they 
thong 111 out the most sublime thoughts and vouch- 
safed them to the deserving and aspiring souls for 
their benefit. They have declared : “ Within each 
soul is the germinal seed of true iinfoldracnt. 
That is the stamp of divine heredity— the pro- 
mise of eternal growth. Within the hidden 
recesses of each nature are precious jewels of price- 
less value— the unmciilionable wealth — the limillesi 
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potencies of S))i ritual atlainmcnt. I'hroiighout 
the infinite diversity runs the infinite force of 
divine unity. What one hccoines, ail may become 
ill the giatui iiliiinatc." 

To cxlirpato all iTii.<«eries, to exterminate all 
trouhlc.<«. to aiqiiire eternal happiness — us (laiitania 
had oiu'e done.-. 'Self-abnegation, self>elTaccment, 
a strong will and a complete reiiiiiiciatioii 
of the woild ate the things most needful to 
have. Many art* the steps leading to the temple 
of iisippiness rugged is the way and patient must 
he the one who climbs. Steady and strong, and 
itill of courage mii.st be the Seekers after light 
ami knowledge, for, sucli men alone shall wear the 
Ciowp of sine success. 

K. V. ('handrnsegaram. 

GIJMPSKS 

If thou lliiiikcst evil, be tlum sure 

Thy acts will bear the shallow of the stains, 

And if thy thought be perfect, then I by deed 

Will he as of the perfect, true and pure. 

— Confucius. 

If you live according to nature, you never will 
be poor ; if according to the world’s caprice, you 
will never be rich.- -Seneca. 

Root out love of self, speak not harshly to any 
one, he strong and resolute as iron, with firm hut 
loving heart.- -lluddha. 

As the sun does not wait for prayers and in- 
caiuation that he may rise, hut shines at once and 
is greeted by ail ; .so. neither wait thou for 
applause, ami shouts and eulogies, that thou 
may st do well ; but be a spontaneous benefactor, 

and thou shalt be beloved like the sun. 

— Kpictetiis. 

The human heart i.s like a millstone in a mill. 
When you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds 
and bruises the wheat to flour. If you put no 

As with the expiry of January, 1913, will end 
the semicentennial year of Swamiji’s birth, we beg 
to remind those who wish to donate the one-fiftieth 
part of their whole earnings during the year, in 
response to our appeal for funds to complete the 
Vivekananda Memora* Biiildiiig at the liclur Math, 
to send in their donations, however small, to the 
Editor of tiiis paper at an early date. I'hese will 
be duly acknowledged in the next no. of P. B. 
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wheat, it still grinds on—and grinds itself away. 

— Luther. 

God will not seek thy race, 

Nor will He ask thy blith; 

Alone He will ilemaud of thee, 

What hast thou done on earth ! 

— From the Persian. 

I c.ler praise to Him wlio is mo.st boiiiUeous, 
great, most affluent, of true prowes.s and might 
t, incarnate ), Him, whose all-pervadiug and cease- 
less course ok buuiily is. like the course of waters 
on a slope, ever free (to flow). — Kigveda. 

ANC'IKNT HINDI: PREDOMINANCE 

I’liff ignorance and doubt entertained by the 
Kiiropean nations about the ancient greatness of 
the Hindus, and of their pre-eminent position ns 
the inspirers and leader.^ of the ethical and spiritual 
evolution of humanity, are being dispelled by the 
labours of many Western Oriental Scholars in the 
field of nrchncology, philology and the study of 
comparative religions. 

That mankind in every continent of the globe 
received their first spiiitiud enliglitenmcnt from the 
Sages of India and that Hindu civilisation pene- 
trated in very ancient times into every known 
region of the wnrhl, is becuining more and more 
manifest with the advance of modern archicological 
invc.stigalions. Ancient Egypt is .said to have 
been civilised by the Hindu pioneers, and the line 
of ** Slieidicrd kings ” who ruled in that land be- 
fore the Pharaohs has been indentified with the 
clan of Yadhavas who held political supremacy in 
a part of India during the Mahabliarata period. 
That the Chaldean, Babylonian, the ancient 
f irecian and Roman civilisations too, owed much to 
early Hindu influence has been admitted by com- 
petent investigators. The ancient civilisation of 
China also can undoubtedly be traced to the same 
source. In the American continent, Mexico and 
Peru had long been known to have been influenced 
by Hindu civilisation and the state of the country 
described in Prescot's Conquest of Mexico, as 
having prevailed at the time when Cortez and his 
Spani.sh followers destroyed the independence of 
the country by barbarous acts of wanton spoliation, 
resemble in many points the state of a Hindu 
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king<lom during the Pauranic period. Images of 
the Hindu God (hmesha and other Hindu itnagea 
have been iineailhed aiiKMig tiie ruins of Mesico 
and Peru, and tliese have confirmed beyoini the 
possibility of a doubt the assuinpiiou of Hindu 
influence in America cenlurieb before Coloiiibus 
discovered that continent to Kit rope. 

The September number of llie Indian Review " 
contains a lengthy article under the title Did the 
Hindus discover America.?” by the Hon. Alex Did 
Mar, which contains many pitjofs of llie prevalence 
of Hindu influence in ancient times still further 
north in the American coiitinent. A curious 
tal)let dug in Novemlier 1841 from an ancient 
mound in Cincinnati, Ohio, lias latidy been recog- 
nised as a Calendar Stone which fnrnishe.s a data 
to fix the approximate date of those .stupendous 
mounds which have been found scattered thrmigh- 
out the valley of the Mi.ssissippi and also a reliable 
clue as to the religion of the uiound-buiidcrs. The 
writer says that tlio.se anciiMit nioiiiiddmilders 
came from Mongolia to America, some time 
during the i,pli century 8. c. bringing with them 
the Shaman religion or worship of the sun. The 
writer refutes the theory of Mr. Fergusson given in 
his “ History of Architecture ” that tlicse mound- 
builders were Turanians, and at last comes to the 
conclusion that " Wbellier the mouiid-buildcrs 
were 'ruriiiians or not, their arts and religious 
ideas were eviileiilly brotiglii from Hindustan.” 

An impoitaiit di.scovery made in these Mounds 
of North America, which unmistakably points to 
the prevalence of Hindu influence in those region.s 
at a very remote period, i.s the fact that “ several 
images of } 3 uddha or Krishna (whichever they are) 
have been found in the American Mounds.” **The 
slim waist, crossed legs, long feet, breadth of toe.s, 
the dots and circles shewn all over the body, the 
triple lines of garters or anklets etc., are very 
different fruin the costume of any North American 
and indicate a Hindu origin. The girdle about 
the waist, the girdle below the w'aist, the triangular 
dress covering the lower part of the body and, 
above all, the Swastika of the same material found 
; with the statue afford strong evidence of Hindu 
communication and influence.” This relic was dug 
in 1882 from the Big Toco Mound in Monroe 
- country, Tennessee, by Mr. Emmert of the U. S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. — From The Hindu Organ, 


NKWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CUI.T.KI) AND CONDI'.N.SK.D I'KOM VAUKUfS SOURCKS) 

'l*HK prehistoric clay figures of bisoiis were dis- 
covered recently in a cave at MoiUetaiuieu. They 
are supposed to be 20.0C0 years old. 


A Hindu .^ablia was recently inaugurated in 
1.oiitlun, by a rccepiimi licld on liie occa.sion of the 
celebraliou of the Dipavali Fc.stival. An Indian 
gentleman, jc.'«saraj .^ingli Sessodia is ilie (.'liairman 
of the .Siiblia. which is designed to foster broiheify 
relations ainniig the Hindus in f.ondon. to assist 
llicni 111 times of distress, and to organise the 
celebration r)f the Hindu iVstivuI.s. Dr. Annnda 
(^oomaraswainy said at llie reception that Kiiglaiul 
greatly needed the dis.semiiiaiiiiu of Oriental ideas. 
He urged that the liead-(|ii:i iters of the .Sabha 
.should be nunle a centre, where inien-sted West- 
erners could he instructed in the psyt l.ologx and 
basic ideas of the OrimuaU. pariicuiarly those re- 
garding Hindu culture. 

Ox December 31. Mr. Mr»iuague. l-iider-.Secrc- 
tary of State for India, accompanied by Mr. ( Joiirlay, 
visited the Prchideiicy (^illcge of ('alciiKa. He 
spent considerable time at (bo Physical F.aboratory 
where he followoil with great interest the demons- 
tration of some of Prolossoi J. C. Buse s recent dis- 
coveries. He was not only nnieh impressed by the 
experiments, but also by the great accuracy and 
extraordinarily high sensitiveness of the insiruinent.s 
invented by Professor Bose. IK- was greatly sur- 
prise when he heard that these very delicate insiiu- 
iiients were all constructed in India by Professor 
Rose's Indian mechanics, under bis instructions. 
He expressed a desire to personally congratulate 
them on the perfection of their handicraft. Ad- 
dressing them lie said that works like these weie 
the highest expre.ssioii of the true Swaiieslii spirit. 
Before leaving, he coniplimeiued Prolessor Bose s 
scholars and .assistants in being engaged in work 
of such importance lor tiie ailvancement of 
knowledge. 

Sir Berkeley Moyniham. of Leeds, in opening a 
tuberculosis exliibilion in Hiuldersfielil Town Ilall, 
said that if they put a number of tubercle bacilli in 
battle array, it would recpiire 16,000. as clo.sely 
packed as the\ could get tlicm before they covered 
the space of one inch. Wiiat the genu lacked in 
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si/e, however, he made up in proluciive capacity, 
for if ihoy were tu slart hL noon dial day. one 
oi'^anisiii by next iiioniini^' would iiavo pioduced 
so many cliildreii tlial Uiere would be one for every 
human bciiiji' on the face of die i*lobe. (.)f the 
3.0iXj.f/00.0(j0 lubvivle batilli dial would llit*n exist, 
each one was cap.ible of iiilu die world as 

large a family, l iiis iiillo eiiem\ lurked in ail the 
dark places of die caiiii, and accounted for the life 
of one person in every sheet in every civilised 
country. He claimed ho.u'jo victims every year. 

Toi-STtii's maxims on hygiene which brought 
him to hale old age are disiribuied thioiighout the 
Russian Kmpiie. They may be suiiiiiiariscd as 
follows : — 

1. Fresh air, day!aiid night. 

2. Daily exoicise. 

3. Mijderatioii in eaiiiig and drinking. 

4. One hot bath weekly aiul a cold one daily. 

5. Comfortable and imi ovcidieavy cioiliing. 

6. A dry. spacious and sunny dwelling. 

7. Scrupulous ideanliness. 

8. Regular and intensive work which acts as a 
preventive against ills of boiiy an«l mind. 

g. Rest after labour iiiiisi not be soiighl in 
distractions, night was intiMiiled for sleep. 

10. The chief comliiion for good health is a life 
fruiUul in labour ennobled by g<jod actions. 

I.\ die regular meeting of the Rainakrishna 
Mission Boy’s Society, ^Mulanapalli, recently 
held, Mr. Siihramaniain Iyer, the new President 
of the Society, delivered ii very instructive speech 
succinctly explaining the teachings of the Swanii 
Vivekananda. After pointing out luw they aimed 
at man-making by bringing out to perfection the 
latent divine faculties in man, he spoke at length 
on the fourfold paths of Voga for attaining that 
supreme goal. The man who through any of these 
four means, he said, sees the Divinity within him 
and others, becomes a Jivanmukia. He finally 
exhorted the members to have before them the 
ideal of service preached by the Swanih and to 
ri^ above those social differences which have now 
taken the place of religious ideas, and combine 
themselves for tlie study and practice of *hc great 
Swamiji’s teachings for tlioir scif-iinprovumciit. 


Professor William Stirling says thus about tlie 
inner organism of tlie body at the opening of the 
phy.siology lectures at Manchester University : — 
The air cells may amount to 300,000,000, 
giving a superficial area exposed to the air and the 
blooil film in the inmost reces.ses of the lungs equal 
to 200 st|uiiie yards, through which the exchanges 
of the gasses of the air and those in the blood 
take place. 

“ Kach human kidney, contains roiiglily, 450,000 
microscopic filters, making ^rjo.ooo in all, and a 
corresponding number of primary drainage lubes. 

111 connection with this filtering apparatus, in 
man there are at least 4.500,000 micro.scopic vessels 
inside the tillering apparatus, and these in their 
Uirii give rise to 11,250,000 iiilra-gloineruiur capil- 
lary veK.sels ihiougli which the tillration of water 
takes place. 

*• A more formid.ible problem confronts us in the 
.study of the liver, • the hugest ghnid in the body, 
weighing about 4jll)s. on an average. ll is an im- 
mense aggregation of cells, arranged in lobules each 
lobule being about a millimetre in diameter, so that 
there are over i.ioo.ouo similar chemical factories 
united in one great chemical and metabolic factory, 
all enclosed within one comiiion capsule. The 
minibcT of cells in the liver aiiiounls to 350,000.000 
supplied by loo.oou.ooo.ooo, tubular blood vessels, 
while the capillaries in the bile drainage system 
number 700,000,000,000. 

*'Tlie internal combustion principle is an ap- 
proach to what ofilains in the animal body. The 
muscles are the motor apparatus. In the motor 
apparatus itself is generated the energy for the 
production of heat and movement. The blood 
stream supplies both the material, fuel, and the 
energy, and Into it are discharged the waste pro- 
ducts and the superlluoiis energy which is used to 
heat other jiarls of the organism. 

Moreover, Nature's reserves in the individual 
are extraordinary. Apparently without the slightest 
effort, she can meet the demands made on her. 
She can double the number of beats of the heart, 
accelerate the respirations, and increase the supjlly 
of the digestive juices to meet the demands that 
are made— often quite unexpectedly. ‘Ready, aye, 
ready ! ' is Nature's motto.” 
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Arise! Aw«ake! and stop not till the goal is reached. 

—Swiimi VitekaiuiHiUt, 
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SAYINGS OF THE SWAMI VIVEKANAXDA— IX 


When by reasoning; the Truth is compre- 
hended by the intellect, then it is realised in 
the heart, the fountainhead of feeling;. Thus 
the head and the heart become illumined at 
the same moment, and then on!}' as says the 
Upaiifshad, ** The knot of the heart is rent 
asunder, and all doubts cease.’* 

When in ancient times, this Knowledge 
{Jndna) and this feeling (/y/iciva) thus 
blossomed forth simultaneously in the heart 
of the Rishi, then the Highest Truth be- 
came poetic, and then the Vedas and other 
Scriptures were composed. It is for this 
reason, that one finds, in studying them, that 
the two parallel lines of B/tdva and Judna 
have at last met as it were in the plane of 
the Vedas and become combined and in- 
separable. 

The Scriptures of diflerent religions point 
out different means to attain the ideals of 
universal love, freedom, manliness and Self- 
less benevolence. Every religious sect is 
generally at variance as to its idea of what is 
virtue and what is vice, and fights with others 
over the means of attaining virtue and 
eschewing vice instead of aiming to realise 


the end. Every means is helpful more or 
less ; and as the Gita says, ** Every under- 
taking is enveloped by defects as hre by 
smoke,” so the means will no doubt appear 
more or less defective. But as we are to 
attain the highest virtue through the means 
laid down in our respective Scriptures we 
should try our best to follow them. More- 
over, they should be tempered with reason and 
discrimination. Thus, as we progress the riddle 
of virtue and vice will be solved by itself. 

How many in our country truly understand 
the Shastras nowadays? They have only 
learnt such words, as Brahman, Maya, Prakriti 
and so on, and confuse their heads with them. 
Setting aside the real meaning and purpose 
of the Shastras, they fight over the words 
only. If the Shastras cannot help all men in 
all conditions at all times, of what use, then 
are such Shastras ? If the Shastras show the 
way to the Sannyasins only and not to the 
householders, then what need has a house- 
holder for such one-sided Shastras ? If the 
Shastras can only help men when they give 
up all work and retire into the forests, and 
cannot show the Way by lighting the lamp 
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of hope, in the hearts of the men of the every- 
day world in the midst of their daily toil, 
disease, misery and poverty, in the despon- 
dency of the penitent, in the self-reproach of 
tlic down-trodden, in the terror of the battle- 
field, in lust, anger and pleasure, in the joy 
of victory, in the darkness of defeat, and 
finally, in the dreaded night of death, — then, 
weak humanity has no need of such Shastras, 
and such Shastras will be no Shastras at all i 

Through Bhoga ( enjoyment ) Yoga will 
come in time. But, alas, such is the lot of 
my countrymen that, what to speak of 
possessing Yoga they cannot even have a 
little Bhoga ! SuiTering all sorts of indignities 
they can with the utmost difficulty only 
meet the barest needs of tlie body — and even 
that everyone cannot do I It is strange that 
such a state of affairs does not disturb our 
sleep and rouse us to our immediate duties. 

Agitate ever so much for your rights and 
privileges, but remember that so long as we 
do not truly elevate ourselves by rousing 
intensely the feeling of self-rcspcct in the 
nation, so long our hope of gaining rights and 
privileges is like the day-drcani of Alnaskar. 

When a genius or a man with some special 
great power takes birth,, all the best and 
creative qualities and faculties of his whole 
heredity are drawn towards the making up of 
his personality, and squeezed dry as it were. 
It is fur tliis reason that we find that all 
those who aro subsequently born in such a 
family are either idiots or worthless, or men 


of very ordinary calibre, and that in timei 
such a family in many cases becomes extinct 

If you cannot attain salvation in this life, 
what proof is there, that you can attain it in 
the life or lives to come ? 

While visiting the Taj at Agra he re- 
marked ; — “If you squeeze a bit of these 
marbles, it will drip drops of Royal Love and 
its Sorrow.” Further he observed, “ It takes 
really six months to study a square inch of its 
interior works of beauty.” 

When the real history of India will be 
iincartlied, it will be proved that, as in mat- 
ters of religion so in fine arts India is the 
primal Guru of the whole world. 

Speaking of Architecture he said : — People 
say Calcutta is a city of palaces, but the 
houses look much like so many boxes placed 
one upon tlie other 1 They convey no idea 
whatever. In Rajputana you can still find 
much pure Hindu architecture. If you look 
at a Dliarmasal^i, you will feel as if it calls 
you with open arms to take shelter within, 
and partake of its unqualified hospitableness. 
If you look at a temple, you are sure to find 
a Divine Presence in 'and about it. If you 
look about a rural cottage, you will at once 
be able to comprehend the special meanings 
of its different portions, and that the whole 
structure bears evidence to the predominant 
nature and ideal of the owner thereof. This 
short of expressive architecture I have seen 
nowhere else except in Italy. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 

I T is the duty of Indian parents to acquaint one can read the glories of the past ; they 
their children with the culture and the can be told even in the homes so that a child 
history of their forefathers. Else how shall the may understand. How many are the epics 
national consciousness be prese-.ved or in- and the tales of Indian folklore! How many 
teiisitled I It is not only in universities that the side-visions of character and (leroism in 
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the Ramayana and the Mahabharata I How 
many the stories of great queens and power- 
ful kings with which the Indian historic 
experience is replete ! Begin from this day 
to instruct the children in a knowledge of 
their historic heritage, for the citizens and the 
Indians of the future are the children of to- 
day. Coming home from his daily occupa- 
tion, let the father gather the children to- 
gether, and ill the evening stillness let him 
tell them of the deeds and thoughts of their 
great ancestors. It is to be borne in mind 
that the greater part of education should be 
imparted in the family circle I 

But it is not only the small children that 
are to be educated. Let the father, returning 
from the marts of civic life, gather about him 
the grown-up sons and daughters, telling 
them of the culture of the race and of the 
problems of the India of to-day. Let father 
and son exchange confidences concerning the 
leading movements of the day. Let them 
both conjointly sound the character of the 
Modern Transition in India. Upon the 
wisdom of the elders and the enthusiasm of 
the young men depends the character of our 
Indian Future. 

Without a doubt the inspimtion that dwells 
embodied in the language of the Bhagavad- 
Gita represents the accumulated treasures of 
ages of spiritual effort in the direction of in- 
sight. The Mahabharata is largely permeated, 
as all epics are, with Foiiranic or imaginative 
elements, but the chapters that make up the 
Bhagavad-Gita are the essence of pure 
VEDA or Truth. The Gita is the testi- 
mony of the spiritual experience. Through- 
out its embodiment one finds the spirit of 
man and the soul of innumerable ages. The 
language itself is the language of insight, the 
powerful language of those who have seen. 
Throughout is felt the mighty note of that 
victory which Is the discovery of the Eternal 
(sven within the rush and flow of time. 


Throughout is felt an iknpassioned opti- 
mism, positive in its denial of that which 
seems real and its assertion of that which 
is real. There is no trace in the Gita 
of that weakness or that ignorance the 
junction of which makes up the pessimism of 
life, — for pessimism is always weak, and it is 
the ignorant who are pessimists. The 
courage of the other heroes on the battle- 
field of Kurukshetra, which was the scene of 
the Gospel of the Blessed One, was but a 
wavelet on the surface as compared with the 
oceanic depth of that fearless insight which 
made Arjuna, at Sri Krishna’s bidding, see 
the formless Reality, beyond all embodiment 
and beyond all distinction, and which made 
him mindful of the idea that there was neither 
birth nor death in the Eternal. 

He is not a true Hindu who, though 
having been born within the folds of the 
Sanatana Dharma, has not acquainted him- 
self with the spirit of the Bhagavad-Gita. He 
is a Hindu in name only, for the Bhagavad- 
Gita is the Indian experience in epitome. 
In it one finds the whole contents of Hindu- 
ism defined in the term of Swadharma. Verily, 
in the Bhagavad-Gita one finds the message 
of the Most High to the sons of men. 

We find ourselves surrounded by all 
manner of difficulties. Life itself is a strug- 
gle. But this is no reason to be despondent. 
Though a struggle, life is also an opportunity, 
and the purpose of the true man is to be- 
come the master in this struggle. Struggle 
and hardship are welcomed by the wise. 
They recognise that it is these that draw out 
the latent powers of character, and charac- 
ter is the aim of existence. And is '.it not a 
satisfaction to know that one is master? 
From pain and effort all things come that 
have true and intrinsic worth. Aye, there is 
nothing so sublime as the will to conquer 
and to be the master of one’s fate, the captain 
of one’s soul. 
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There are sermons everywhere. The 
evening quiet, sunrise or sunset, mountain or 
stream, rain or shine, may each alike spell 
sermons to the eye or ear. Natural glories 
may lead to the vision of spiritual glories. 
And truly has it been said, In the presence 
of the wonders of Nature one indeed draws 
close to the Spirit of things.” 

Knowledge is an effort at remembering the 
Infinite Omniscience within us. 

In the setting of the modern perspective, 
amongst many others, two figures are most 
prominent. These are Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna and Srimat Swaini Vivekananda. 
And this statement is borne out by the 
message that they have given to the modern 
world. “ Let those who run, read,” as says 
the proverb. 

Sri Ramakrishna was a man who spoke 
plainly and simply at all times. His sayings 
need no commentaries. His was tiie highest 


truth and that was why his language was the 
simplest. The highest truth is never com- 
plex. Sri Ramakrishna was not a pliilosopher. 
That is why he never speculated ; he never 
theorised. He was a man of realisation ; he 
inezu. The most common object, such as a 
cocoanut or a fly, he would utilise in the ex- 
planation of his doctrines. Any of his sayings 
reveal this. Sri Ramakrishna spoke simply. 
Ilis was the language of vision, the language 
of reality. 

Sri Ramakrishna brought the struggle for 
Mukti on quite an objective plane, lie 
diverted the idea of Maya from its meta- 
physical environment. He said that Maya 
is “lust and gold.” That takes away the 
purely metaphysical element and makes 
character the test of vision. No man whose 
life is solely immersed in the senses, who 
lives from one sensation to another can at- 
tain the goal. Intellect has little to do with 
spirituality. Character is everything, and 
the ultimate aim of character is complete 
renunciation. It embodies the ideals of self- 
lessness and sincerity which are the only 
path to realisation, 


CONCENTRATION 

Unpuhlishtd Notes of Class Talks hy the Swami Vivekananda 


C ONCENTRATION is the essence of all 
knowledge ; nothing can be done with- 
out it. Ninety per cent, of thought force is 
wasted by the ordinary human being and 
therefore he is constantly committing blund- 
ers ; the trained man or mind never makes 
a mistake. When the mind is concentrated 
and turned backward on itself, all within us 
will be our servants, ret our masters. The 
Greeks applied their concentration to the 
external world and the result was perfection 
iu art, literature, etc. The Hindu concen- 


trated on the internal world, upon the un- 
seen realms in the self, and developed the 
science of Yoga. Yoga is controlling the senses, 
will and mind. The benefit of its study is 
that we learn to control instead of being 
controlled. Mind seems to be layer on layer. 
Our real goal is to cross all these intervening 
strata of our being and find God. The end 
and aim of Yoga is to realise God. To do this 
we must go beyond relative knowledge, go 
beyond the sense world. The world is awake to 
the senses, the children of the Lord, are asleep 
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on that plane. The world is asleep to the 
Eternal, tlie children of the Lord are awake 
in that realm. These are the sons of God. 
There is but one way to control the senses, — 
to see Him who is the Reality in the uni- 
verse. Then and only then can wc really 
conquer our senses. 

Concentration is restraining the mind into 
smaller and smaller limits. There arc eight 
processes for thus restraining the mind. The 
first is ViViM, controlling the mind by avoid- 
ing externals. All Morality is included in 
this. Beget no evil. Injure no living crea- 
ture. If you injure nothing for twelve years, 
then even lions and tigers will go down be- 
fore you. Practise truthfulness. Twelve 
years of absolute truthfulne.ss in thought, 
word and deed gives a man what he will. Be 
chaste in thought, word and action. Chastity 
is the basis of all religion. Personal purity 
is imperative. Next is Niyavia^ not allowing 
the mind to wander in any direction. Then 
Asana, posture. There are eighty-four pos- 
tures : but the best is that most natural to 
each cue ; that is, which can be kept longest 
with greatest case. After this conics Prana^ 
yama^ restraint of breath. Then PratyA- 
hara^ drawing in of the organs from 
their objects. Then PJiarana^ concentra- 
tion. Then Dhyana^ contemplation or 
meditation. ( This is the kernel of the Yoga 
system. ) And last, SaMadhi^ superconscious- 
ness. The purer the body and mind the 
quicker the desired result will be obtained. 
You must be perfectly pure. Do not think 
of evil things, such thoughts will surely drag 
you down. If you are perfectly pure and 
practise faithfully, your mind can finally be 
made a searchlight of infinite power. There 
is no limit to its scope. But there must be 
constant practice and non-attachment to the 
world. When a man reaches the super- 
conscious state, all feeling of body melts 
away. Then alone does he become free and 
immortal. To all external appearances un- 


consciousness and supcrconsciousncss are 
the .same, but they differ as a lump of clay 
from a lump of gold. The one whose whole 
soul is given up to God has reached the 
superconscious plane. 

—From The Message of the Easl^ Boston, Nov. 'is. 

THE HIMALAYAS 

Ever do these Himalayan heights loom vast 
T.ike Titan^deities above the plains, 

Ever do their vari-coloured shades 

Befit the gods Whose forms they thus adorn. 

Ever do their Masses All-Tremendous 
Seem Visions vast of that Beyond all dreams. 

For these are the highest worldly heights ; 

Nothing soars above their crests imperial, — 
Nothing but the Infinite Expanse. 

These arc the lordly pillars of the earth, 

Towering superior to all human sight. 

Ilis eye can scan those great plateaus 
That seem cathedral spires from below. 

But, there the gods hold concourse 
Easily surveying all the earth. 

There they dwell invisible to all, 

Save those who know and seek the Truth, 
Renouncing all to climb the steep ascents 
That lead to those Olympian abodes. 

Hail ye Himalayan Gods 
From your snow-capped haunts ! 

Ye see the speeding, radiating stars 
And ye commune with Them concerning 
Cosmic Life and Cosmic Destinies ! 

Hail ye Gods 1 Great Shiva is your chief ! 

Ye lend your Marble Whiteness to His Form, 

So that It captivates the heart and mind 
Of him who longs to sec That Shining Face, 

And enter within the Cosmic Soul of Him 
Who dwells All-Pure and Free 
In the Sacred House on Kailas-Peak. 

A Western Pilgrim. 

Mayavati, May 7. 1911. 
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THE PROPHET 


HE prophet was one tn whom nature 
had manifested all her buoyancy. His 
youth was that of a poet. It was that of all 
things that are young and glad in youth, but 
too bounteous had been Nature’s bequest. 
The excessive strength of life is ever its 
weakness; and too great pleasure turns surely 
into pain. Disillusion comes. Such was the 
experience of the prophet. So at an early 
age he rent the garments that covered his 
beauty and placed ashes and sackcloth on 
his person so that its beauty was forlorn 
amid this token of death. 

He shaved his wealth of hair and his 
countenance became as one wlio had met 
with death. He took ofTliis jewelled sandals, 
-—for he was a king’s son, — and went with 
naked feet from out the palace into the high- 
way.s. He gave up all his treasures and for- 
sook all that which appeals to the life of 
the senses. 

With shorn head, with bare feet, clad in 
ashes he forsook life and courted death ; and 
because others saw not with him the Great 
Vision beyond life he broke forth into solemn 
lamentations execrating everything that 
turned the mind of man from God. 

And the message was as follows, and it was 
shouted as the prophet wandered along the 
highway : 

“Everything in the world is a myth. Every- 
thing is false. Even the sun is darkness and 
all the stars dead things. 1 have found the 
truth. And there is no room in the truth 
for life. 

“I have learned that the body is a myth ; 
and I have learned that the Adorable is never 
incorporated. 1 have learned that death is 
a myth and that the Great Death Ok all form 
and thought is the Salvation of the world 
and of man. 


“I press to my Self all that the world 
loathes, for the world, I discover, loathes 
truth. It loves the frames of bodies and is 
satisfied with the husks of swine. I have 
gone beyond the body and beyond its changes 
and have attained Nirvana. 

“I know that Nature is a passing show, for 
there was a time when the worlds were not. 
And I know there will be a time when the 
worlds will again not be. 1 muck all forms, 
knowing that they have been degraded into 
idols and no longer stand as symbols of the 
Truth. 

“I am a monk ; and as a monk I execrate 
the things which the world adores, for the 
world is Mammon and the Truth is God. All 
hail to Truth ! 

“ I know that there is no freedom in this 
net of bondage. This do 1 know. 1 am 
glad because of the death of life and glad 
because of the Ever-Free behind the appear- 
ance. O death to all appearance and saluta- 
tion to the Dawn of Truth! I know that 
pain is in the heart of pleasure and thus 
knowing I aifi free from the deceptions of 
Desire. I know what the world is and I 
have given up its show. I shall chant the 
Name of the Soul behind the world to whom 
the world is a dead thing, yea, a corpse. I 
am a monk and 1 preach the monk’s message, 
blown about as I may be by the winds of 
truth. 1 am thus the Prophet of the Truth 
being free from the World, and I call on my 
brother-men to wake up and see the glorious 
Sunrise of the Truth when the World shall 
have passed into Naught.” 

Om Mani Padme Hum! 

Nirvanananda BhikahUt 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 
Its Historic Importance 


’ NTERING into a survey of the mystical 
consciousness as it has been manifested 
throughout tlie history of mankind, we find 
that the religious experience has been an 
essentia] phenomenon in human progress 
and affairs. Religious ideas have ruled' the 
world and have caused the rise and fall of 
tides upon tides of emotion. History reveals 
the coming and going of many empires 
according to the origin or modification of the 
religious outlook. India is one continuous 
evidence, the Asokan Empire being one of its 
highest testimonials to the import of reli- 
gious culture. Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity loom up respectively against the 
historic background of the empires of the 
Caliph Omar and Constantine the Great. The 
great “heresy” of Arianism in the making of 
early Christianity and the “ Protestant Refor- 
mation ” in a latter period of Christian civili- 
sation attest to the unimaginably powerful 
influence of religious ideas upon human affairs. 
And all these and many other historic move- 
ments, too numerous to be mentioned, in 
connection with the development of religious 
belief, are unimpeachable witnesses to the 
significant place religion holds amongst the 
moulding induenccs on human destiny and 
events. Even to-day there are movements 
where noteworthy religious import attest to 
the profound influence of the spiritual 
impulse and vision upon mankind. 

From an historic view-point, then, religion 
has been continuously demonstrating its 
practicability and essentially valuable contri- 
bution to human experience. For religion, 
be it well remembered, is not only theology : 
it is a tidal-wave-impulse, entering into each 
and every function of ^human faculty as the 
latter expresses itself in the drama of human 
events and in the theatre oi human life. For 


art and song and literature and philosophy 
are inseparably assnciatiMl with the religious 
vision ; and in the vanguard or in the wake, 
as the case may be, of conquest and com- 
merce, and in the intellectual and moral ex- 
change of ideals between the nations of the 
earth, one finds that religion, both as an 
intellectual and social-moral power, is ubiqui- 
tously evident. To the student of com- 
parative theology or the student of philology 
the influence of one religions system upon an- 
other is peculiarly patent. He sees Hinduism 
as the mother of Hnddhism, and Huddhism, in 
turn, through the Alexandrian philosophical 
schools, as the mother of Cliristianity. He 
notices the assimilating properties of Chris- 
tianity in its appropriation of many of the 
rites and symbols of Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Judaic and Roman religious idealism. And 
he becomes aware, also, of the social aspects 
of religion, both in the Orient and the 
Occident, in determining historic happenings 
and in introducing new modes of manners 
and mannerisms amongst the various empires 
of the world. One need only refer to the 
structures of Egyptian, Roman and Hindu 
society in this connection ; in this connection 
one need mention only the Mohammedan 
conquests of the Eastern Empire of the 
Romans and the doubtful conquests of the 
Christian crusades, when, in both instances, 
Europe and Asia met and intermingled in all 
conceivable forms of human contact. So 
many geographical discoveries and colonis- 
ing enterprises are inseparably blended with 
the religions temperament. The discovery 
of the Western world and the many minute 
discoveries upon the American continent, 
the settlement of Java and Ceylon and Siam 
by lUiddhist devotees were all carried out 
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One thus comprehentls the worthiness and 
the workableness of the religious life. One 
thus sees that behind the higher forms of 
human endeavour, from the most ancient to 
the most modern times, tlicrc has been a great 
visualising and motive power, acting, directly 
or indirectly, as the religious spirit. The great 
temple at Madura and the Vatican at Rome, 
the temples of ancient Greece and of the ancient 
Oriental nations, as well as the mediaeval and 
modern cathedrals of Europe, the statue of 
Buddha and the far-famed masterpieces of 
Ajanta in Inrlia and of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo in Europe, the stained glass windows 
of European cathedrals and the exquisite 
carvings on Indian and Assyrian temples, the 
masses of Mo/art and the Indian Jatras^ the 
Justinian code and the Edicts of Asoka, the 
missionary enterprises of the world-wandering 
Buddhist monks and of other great mission- 
aries, carrying their culture with them, 
whithersoever they went, — all these are direct 
tributes to humanity of the religious experience. 
In this new synthesis the great religious 
masters must be regarded, verily as the 
patrons and the saviours of humanit}', ini- 


tiating as they do a new spirit which, though 
in one sense, perhaps exclusively religious, 
nevertheless vitalises and renders dynamic 
and multiplies in various ways the higher 
aspirations of man. 

Religion, in its broadest sense, is right- 
eousness, that which in India is spoken of as 
Dharma. It is that which increases the 
vision of humanity and renders permanent, 
through the moral demands that it makes, the 
best elements in all human experience. It is 
the single impulse of the Spirit working it- 
self manifoldly accordingly as it is appro- 
priated by the variously-minded of the leaders 
of men. This explains why behind the 
thrones of Asoka and of Omar and of 
Constantine, loom higher than the thrones 
themselves the Master-Figures of the Buddha 
and the Prophet and the Christ ; this explains, 
also, how behind the noble activities asso- 
ciated with the decline of worn-out-by-luxury 
empires and the rise and growth of spirited 
nations — always — in the sublime distance, 
untarnished by the details of events, stand 
the souls of those who have known tlie 
Beatific Vision. 


IN THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 


XV 

When all was silence, in the deeps of 
meditation the Guru, appearing, said, — 

My son, meditate on the Power which is 
the Mother’s form, and then transcending 
all the fear the Power inspires thou shalt go 
beyond the Power into the Mother's Spirit — 
which is Peace. Tremble not at the un- 
certainties of life. Though all the forms of the 
Terrible appear, multiplying Ihem.selves a 
thousandfold, remember, these can only 
affect the physical and not the spiritual self. 

“ Be steadfast and firm at all times, being 
fully aware that the spirit is indestructible. 


Take thy stand on that which is the Self. 
Believe in nothing but that Reality which is 
innate alike in all. Then shalt thou remain 
undisturbed alike in the tempest or the 
seduction of appearances. That which comes 
and that which goes is not the Self. Identify 
thyself with the Self, not with the form. 
Impermanency predominates in the realm of 
things, in the objective world; permanency 
endures alone in that realm of eternal sub- 
jectivity wherein reigns the consciousness of 
the Spirit, free from the forms of thought 
and sense. 

** That which is the True is immeasurable, 
like the great ocean; nothings can bind or 
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circumscribe it wliatsoevcr. The predicates 
of existence do not apply to that shoreless 
ocean of divinity whicli ruslies in upon the 
Self — as the Self — on the summits of Reali- 
sation. 

“ The misery of the world is in direct ratio 
to desire. Have, therefore, no blind attach- 
inent. Rind thyself to nothing. Aspire to 
be ; do not desire to possess. Shall any 
possession satisfy thy True Nature! Art 
thou to be bound down by TlIINCis! Naked 
thou comest into the world ; naked thou 
gocst forth when the summons comes! 
Wherein then shalt thou have false pride? 
Let thy possessions be those treasures that 
perish not. The increase of Insight is its 
own reward. The more thou dost perfect thy 
nature, the more readily dost thou acquire 
eternal possessions by which thou shalt, in 
time, purchase tiie Kingdom of the Self. 

“Therefore, from this moment, go and 
grow inwards, — not outwards. Invert the 
order of experience. Retreat from the sensu- 
ous life, as lived for its own sake. Spiritualise 
everything. Make the body a tabernacle for 
the soul ; and let the soul be more and more 
revealed, day by day, 'llicn shalt that 
darkness, whicli is ignorance, be gradually 
dispersed ; and that light, which is the Divine 
Wisdom, shall gradually be revealed. All 
the forces in the universe are behind thee, 
working in harmony for thy progress — if 
thou will but //fiV Truth. As said the Lord 
Buddha, * The Tathagatas are only great 
preachers. You yourselves must make an 
effort.' Aye, the Teachers can only impart 
wisdom ; the pupil MUST assimilate, and thus 
assimilation is the making of character ; it is 
making wisdom one’s own. By himself is 
one saved, by none other. 

“Therefore, ari.se. Be diligent, and stop 
not till the goal is reached. That is the 
Command of the Upanhshads! 

“ Even as a wild animal seeks for its prey, 


even as the slave of passion seeks for the 
gratification of his Inst, even as a man dying 
from hunger desires food, even as the man 
who is being drowned calls for rescue — with 
that same intensity and .strength of spirit do 
thou seek for Truth. Even as a lion, not 
trembling at noises, even as a lion, fearless 
and free — so do thou roam about in this world, 
bent on the acquisition of Truth. For, infinite 
strength is needed and infinite fearlessness. 
Go thou forth, knowing that all limitations 
shall burst asunder for thee, that for thee all 
crooked roads shall be made straight — if thou 
dost gather together the forces of th}^ soul 
and if thou dost boldly tear off the MASK. 

“ Dost thou scarcli for God ? Then know — 
that when thon hast seen the Self, the Self 
shall be revealed to thee as God.” 

“ Om Tat Sat ! ” 

And the Guru’s Voice entered the Silence 
whicli is Peace, — his Form that Radiance 
which is God ! 


HAPPINESS 

In quiet nooks where violets bend their heads. 

And pour sweet fragrance through the tufts of grass, 
Where daisies peep from out their mossy beds. 

And blush with joy to see the sunbeams pass — 
Away from all the world’s unnatural stress — 
There's Happiness. 

Where lowly spirits all contented dwell, 

And cultivate an atmosphere of love. 

And scandal scorn, and lawless passions quell, 

And with thanksgiving wor.ship Goil above - 
Where’er men live to love, and love to bless— 
There’s Happiness. 

— Olive Liiincll. 
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EPISTLKS OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 


IX 

C/n K. T. Sliinlj’ EHi|r. 
lliKhview, C'avcrsh.'itii 
Ilt'.'idin;;. Iioiulon, 

Ath August, 

Dear Saliji — 

Many thanks for your kind grcclings. I 
have an inquiry to make ; if you kindly for- 
ward me the information I seek I would be 
much obliged. 

1 want to start a Math in Alinora or near 
Almora rather. I have heard that tlicrc was a 
certain Mr. Ramsay who lived in a Bungalow 
near Almora and that he ha<l a garden 
round his Bungalow. Can’t it be bought? 
What is the price ? If not to be bought can 
at be rented ? 

Do you know of any .suitable place near 
Almora where I can build my monastery 
with garden &c? 1 would rather like to have 
a hill all to myself. 

Hoping to get an early reply, I remain witli 
ble.ssings and love to you and all the rest of 
our friends in Almora. 

Vivekananda. 

X 

39 Victoriii r^freul. 8. \V. 
JjoiKliin, 

21st. >»ov, '96. 

Dear I-alaji — 

I reach Madras about the 7 th of January ; 
after a few days in the plains 1 intend to 
come up to Almora. 

I have three English friends with me. Two 
of them, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier are going to 
settle in Almora. They are my di.sciples you 
know, and they are going to build the Math 
for me in the Him.'ilayas. It was for that 
reason 1 asked you to look for some suitable 


.site. We want a whole hill, with a view of tlic 
snow rntige all to ourselves. It would of 
course lake time to iix on the site and com- 
plete the building. In the meanwhile will 
you kindly engage a small Bungalow for my 
friends. Tlie bungalow ought to accom- 
modate three persons. I do not require a 
large one. A small one would do for the 
present. My friends will live in this Bunga- 
low in Almora and then go about looking 
for a site and building. 

You need not reply to thi.s letter, as be- 
fore your reply will reach me I shall be on 
my way to India. I will wire to yon from 
Madras as soon as I reach there. 

With love and blessings to you all. 

771’.' I Yours 

Vivekananda. 


XI 

(','•> Fiala Ilansnij, 

, Out. 1K97. 

Dear M. 

CW/ IwH mou rtwf— now you arc doing just 
the thing, (’omc out, n)an ! No sleeping all 
life ; lime is flying. Bravo ! That is the way. 

Many thanks for your publication — only I 
am afraid it will not pay its way in a pamphlet 
form. * * Never mind pay or no pay — let 

it see the blaze of day-light. You will have 
many blessings on you and many more 
curses — but that is always the way of the 
world ! 

This is the time. 

Yours in the Lord, 

Vivekananda, 
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WrliUn io a Mahommedan ^entltman at Naini TaL 

AliMora, lf598. 

* * Whether we call it Vcdanlism or 

any tsm^ tlie truth is that Aclvaiti.sin is the 
last word of religion and thought and tlie 
only position from which one can look upon 
all religions and sects with love. We believe 
it is the religion of the future enlightened 
humanity. The Hindus m.iy get the credit 
of arriving at it earlier than other races, they 
being an older race than either the Hebrew 
or the Arab; yet practical Advaitism, which 
looks upon and behaves to all mankind as 
one’s own soul, is yet to be developed among 
the Hindus universally. 

On the other hand our experience is that 
if ever the followers of any religion approached 
to this equality in an appreciable degree in 
the plane of practical work-a-day life, — it may 
be quite unconscious generally of the deeper 
meaning and the underlying principle of such 
conduct, which the Hindus as a rule, so 
clearly perceive — it is those of Islam and 
Islam alone. 

Therefore we arc firmly persuaded that 
without the help of practical Islam, theories 
of Vedantisin however fine and wonderful 
they may be, arc entirely valueless to the vast 
mass of mankind. Wc want to lead mankind 
to the place where there is neither the Vedas 
nor the Riblc, nor the Koran. Mankind 
ought to be taught that religions are but the 
varied expressions of TiiR relkjion, which 
is oneness, so that each may choose the path 
that suits him best. 

For our own motherland a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam — 
Vedanta brain and Islam body — is the only 
hope. Let my motherland manifest for her 
good the twofold ideal of an Islamic body 
and a Vedaiitic heart. * * 

Yours with love, 

Vivekananda. 


WHO ART THOU? 

To The Master 

Who art ihou ? () thou beauteous one who cometh 
with the dawn and Morning SUr 
Who shiiiolh with a gleam of green and gold 1 
Winged are thy thong his, and sharp and burning arc 
the darts of thy remembrance — 

Bringer of many gems art thou and o’er thy shining 
brow 

An aureole of pearly light lingereth lovingly. 

No sound doth issue from those lips of marble 
strength, 

Yet arc our hearts attuned to thy good pleasure. 
Who art thou } Speak ! Yet doth thy silence 
thrill the Soul and lo 1 

Thine eyes speak mysteries that sound would but 
destroy ! 

Wiio art thou ? Heart’s desire that smilelh in the 
cool calm twilight of thy inner life 
Drawing to shelter ncath thy mantle folds the 
tender flowers of love — Who art thou ? 

Who art thou ? list ! lo the whispering hum of 
Kaslcrn seas I 

The sigh of palms that rock on strands of gold ! 
Hark to the icc-hnund peaks that thunder messages 
lo Vales below, 

And rivers chanting lo the world of men ! — 

All, all, they sing of Ofie\ Art thou that One ? 
Here under skies of purple hue, in Solitute 
Of midnight calm, I lie and think of thee ! 

My soul doth question on the great Beyond 
And thou art lost — as thoughts — 

Like birds dart hither here and there to catch 
their need — 

One instant found, another gone — I do but wrestle 
With mine own desires for One — Art thou that One } 
Love s|)eaks to me with hopeful glance and sees 
the treasure that I strive to clasp 
But 'lis not yet! Not yet, may portals ope or 
heavens disclose 

The fulness of the joy of death ; and so 1 wait, 
and in patience strive, 

Till timeless shores and lideless seas disclose their 
hidden ways and Tfiou shall speak 1 
While aeons as the /Icetiiig moments pass and 
globes arc born in trembling Bliss of Thee 
Shall 1 still wail to know thee as thou art, 

Deathless and ever hearkening 

To the Soul’s demaiKl — “ Who art thou” ? 

Shall I then hear Thee Say in accents sweet 
‘T am thy One,” thy great ‘‘ I am,” thy all ? 

Shall 1 then gaze .into the mirror of Thy iieart and 
sec — myself ? 

Or shall 1 sink into the great abyss of joy, hear 
Thy eternal chant 

“ Why linger thus so long in worlds that dream ? 
Behold Me ! Behold Me ! That thou artJ” 

“ Tat tvani asi.'' 

—A Mystic. 
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GLIMPSES 

Point thy tongue on the anvil of truth. — Pindar. 

No man is hurt but by himself. — Diogenes. 

The happiness of your life depends upon the 
quality of your thoughts : therefore guard them 
accordingly. — ^larcus Aurelius. 

A man who lives a virtuous life and in the pur- 
suit of knowledge may have great joy with only 
coarse rice to cat, water to drink, and his bended 
arm for a pillow. — Confucius. 

May I, O Lord, always conquer covetousness, 
folly and anger, and may my mind be ever devoted 
to chanty, truth, and self-restraint. 

— King Yudhishthira. 

There are the oil, the lamp, the wick, and the 
fire, but not until the lamp is lighted is there 
light, nor is darkness destroyed. — Surdas. 

The Self which is free from sin, free from old 
age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, 
and imagines nothing but what it ought to imagine, 
that it is which we must search out, that it is which 
wc must try to understand. lie who has searched 
out that Self and understands it, obtains all worlds 
and all desires. — Chandogya Upanishad. 

There are neither two gods, nor three, nor four, 
nor ten. lie is One and only One and pervades 
the whole universe. All other things live, move, 
and hjivc their existence in Him. — Atharva Veda. 

Men grow loo great 

For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good : while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more. . . 

I learned my own deep error : love's undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man's estate, 

And what pro])orlion love should hold with power 

In his right constitution : love preceding 

Power, and with much power, always much more love. 

— Parccelsus. 


Study therefore to withdraw thy heart from the 
love of visible things, and to turn thyself to things 
invisible; for they that follow the pleasures of 
sense, defile their conscience and lose the grace 
of God. — Thornes i Kempis. 

He who considers all beings as existing in the 
Supreme Spirit, and the Supreme Spirit as per- 
vading all beings, cannot view with contempt any 
creature whatsoever. 

How can joy and sorrow overtake him who, 
through wisdom, perceives the Unit Spirit as 
dwelling in all beings ? — Ishopanishat. 

Just as the rivers falling into the sea lose their 
distinction, name, and form : so does the learned 
man, freed from the phenomenal world, obtain the 
Glorious Being who pervades all, and is Higher 
than the highest. — Mundakopanishat. 

If God in llis wisdom slmttcth one door, in 
Ills beneficence and mercy, He openeth another. 

—Sadi. 

— #— » 

But l)y clay alike and night, 

Upon the righteous rises ever light. 

— Pindar. 

Religion consists in doing the least possible evil 
and the greatest possi1>lc good — in nujicy, charity, 
truth and purity of life.-r-Kdict of Asoka. 

The Eternal is within us. — St. Augustine. 

In the Supreme Spirit there is no distinction 
between the pcrcciver, perception, and the object 
perceived. In this ciiialily of the Being, which is 
one, intelligent and happy. He shines by self- 
illumination. — Sankaracharya. 

God has given us all wisdom and knowledge, 
reason and the pow'er to perceive the past and the 
future ; but wc do not know it, because we are 
fooling away our time with outward and temporal 
things, and are asleep in regard to that which is 
within our own self. — Paracelsus. 

The end of life is to be like unto God ; and the 
soul following God will be like unto Him ; lie 
being the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things.— Socrates. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 

f A nrwppnper ropoil of :i lecture ileliv(;i(!il by tbe Swnmi 
ViVL-kaiifiiiihi ill Detroit, U. S. A. on Feb., 20, ]Si)4. | 

IVKKANANDA delivered a loclnre on *‘The 
Love of (jod ” at the Union inn Clin rch, 
before the largest audience that he has 
yet had. The trend of the lecturer's reinaiks was 
to show that we do not accept (]od because we 
really want Him, but because we have need of 
Him for selfish purposes. Love, said the speaker, 
is something absolutely unseiri.sh ; that which has 
no tlioiighl beyond the glorilicatioii and adoration 
of the object upon which our affections are 
bestowed. It is a quality which hows down and 
worships and asks nothing in return. Merely to 
love is the sole request ihsit true love has to ask. 
A story was told of the religion of a Hindu Saint. 
She said to her husband, the Kmperor, when they 
were married, ** 1 am already married.’' 

To whom ? ” asked the Kmperor. 

“ 'J'o God,” was the repl)’. 

She went among the poor and needy and langht 
the doctrine of extreme love for God. One of 
her prayers is significant, showing the manner in 
which her heart was moved: “I ask not for \Ycahh ; 
I ask not for position ; 1 ask not for salvation ; 
place me in a hundred hells, if it he Thy wish, hut 
let me continue to regard Thee as my love.” 
'I'lie early language of the Hindus abounds in the 
beautiful prayers of this woman. The lecturer 
repeated one in which she idealizes the wondrous 
sweetness of a kiss from God. AVhen her sad 
end came — it was thought that she committed 
suicide upon the banks of a river. Ilut she just be- 
fore her death had composed a beautiful song, 
in which she stated that she was going to meet her 
Beloved. Men, remarked the lecturer, arc capable 
of philosophical analysis in religion. A woman is 
devotional by nature and loves God from the 
heart and soul and not from the mere mind or 
intellect. 

The Songs of Solomon were cited by the speaker 
as one of the most beautiful parts of the Christian 
Bible. The language in them is much of that 
affectionate kind that is found in the prayers of the 
early Hindu woman >Yho founded a beautiful creed 


in India. And ycl the speaker stated, he heard 
that the Chi isiians w'crc going lo have those in- 
comparable songs leinovcd. He heard an explana- 
tion of the songs in wliith it appeared that 
Solomon loved a young girl and desired her lo 
return his royal alTedion. The girl, however, 
loved a young man and did nut want lo have any- 
thing to do with Solomon, 'ibis explanation 
was excellent to some peojile because they could 
not iindci'slaiul such wondrous love for God as 
is embodied in llie Songs. 'I'he love for God in 
India is dilTerenl from the love for God elsewhere, 
because when you get into a couniry where the 
ihcrmomcler is forty degrees below zero the 
temperament of the people changes. 1'he aspira- 
tions of the people in the climate where the books 
of the Bible were said to have been written were 
different from the aspirations of the cold-blooded 
Western nations, where they are more apt lo 
worship the almighty dollar with the warmth 
expressed in the Songs than they are to worship 
God. 'J’hc love for God with people in the West, 
seems lo be based upon the idea of ** What can I 
gel out of it ? ” In their prayers they ask for all 
kinds of selfish things. 

Christians arc always wanting God lo give them 
something. 'I’hcy api)ear as beggars before the 
throne of the Almighty. A story was told of a beg- 
gar who applied lo an Kmperor for alms. While he 
wa.s wailing for them llic lime came for the Kmj)cror 
to offer up prayers. 'I’lie Kmperor prayed : ‘‘Oh, 
(jocI, give me more wealth ; give me more power ; 
give me more empire — .” Here the beggar started 
lo leave. 'Fhe Emperor turned — 

“ Why arc you going ? ” he asked. 

“1 don't beg of beggars,” was the reply. 

Some people find it difficult to understand the 
frenzy of religious fervour which moved the heart of 
Mahomet. He would grovel in the dust and 
writhe in agony. Holy men who have experienced 
these extreme emotions have been called epileptic 
subjects ! Throughout his discourse the speaker 
emphasised the absence of the thought of self 
which should characterise the love for God. 

Religion nowadays,” remarked the speaker, “ has 
become a mere hobby and fashion. People go to 
church like a flock of sheep. They do not em- 
brace God because they need Hiiu. Most persons 
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arc nnconsciniif; atheists, who sclf-complacently 
tliink that they are devout bclicveis." In a 
forcible manner \'ivekananda lefcired to the 
foibles of tlie Western world and tliere was much 
justice in his comments upon alleged Western 
culture. 

THE GLORY OF THE L01N-CTX)TH 

f A froc (rnnslntioii t»f Sri Sniilcnra’A KanpinajMHchtihini ] 

Ever delighting in Vedanta texts, 

Ever contented with the alms he gets, 

In a woeless heart ever finds full meed, 

The man with the Kaupiir* s blessed indeed ! 

The tree’s cool shade the only home he has, 

His palms ever serve him as dish or glass, 

F or Mammon like his quilt he feels no need. 

The man with the Kaupin’s blessed indeed ! 

His cage of flesh doth he never think of, 

Seeing the Self in’s self feels full of love, 

Of end, middle, out, doth he ne’er take heed. 

The man with the Kaupin’s blessed indeed ! 

With a cheerful heart and a mind content, 

All senses controll'd and on joy e’er bent, 

On Brahman’s bliss doth his mind ever feed, 

The man with the Kaupin’s blessed indeed 1 

Ever on’s lips the hallow’d letters five, 

And the Great Siva’s name in’s heart doth thrive, 
On alms living, the wide world Is journeyed, 

The man with the Kaupin’s blessed indeed. 

N. N. S. 

• The man with the Kavpin-^One wlio has no other 
possession in the world except his Kaupina, or the two 
bare strips of linen which serve .is a Sannyasin's loin-cloth. 
Hence it means, the man of peii ;ct renunciation. 


WHAT IS DRIVING MEN BACK TO 
RELIGION 

The distinguished professor Rudolf Eucken, of 
Jcun, has just gone to deliver a course of lectures 
at Harvard University, and tlic “ Harvard Thco-^ 
logical Review ” publishes a remarkable article 
from his pen in which he points out ''What is 
driving men back to religion to-day.” Writes Pro- 
lessor Eucken : — 

“ He is but a .superficial observer of the times 
who can think that the movement of life to-day is 
altogether against religion, and that only the denial 
of religion has the spiiil of the age with it. 

“ For, certain as it is, that blatant denial still 
holds the public ear and is more and more per- 
meating the masses, yet in the work of the intellect, 
and likewise in the depilis of men’s souls, the case 
is dilTcrcnt. Here, with even greater vigour, is 
springing up the feeling that religion is indispen- 
sable, the yearning for religion. 

MORK nEPTII OP LIFE. 

“ What is understood by religion is often any- 
lliing but clear, and often very dilTerent from the 
traditional forms of religion ; but the demand is 
unmistakable for more depth of life and for the 
establishment of profounder, inner connections 
than our visible existence affords. In tlic spiritual 
life of the present day, molecular transformations 
are taking place, inconspicuous at first but con- 
stantly increasing, which will eventually burst upon 
our view, and which will necessarily provoke 
essential changes in the entire condition of life. 
To-d«ay this movement is still an undercurrent, and 
on the surface the tide flows in the opposite direc- 
tion. But more and more the undercurrent is 
rising to the surface, and unless every indication 
fails, it will soon come into control. 

CIVILISATION DOES NOT SATISFY. 

**The most fundamental reason for this ten- 
dency may be indicated by a single sentence. 

** It is caused by the increasing dissatisfaction 
with modern civilisation, or at least with those 
aspects of civilisation which now occupy the sur- 
face of life. 
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** All ihe splendour of the exlcrnnl successes of 
civilisation cannot liide the fact that it docs not 
satisfy the whole man with his inner needs, and 
that the amelioration of the world around us which 
it has accomplished does not compensate for the 
inner emptiness of its excessive concentration of 
effort on the visible world, its secularisation of life. 

“ We moderns have set ourselves at work with all 
our might, have acquired technical perfection, have 
combined isolated achievements into great systems. 
By the increased cilicicncy of our labour we have 
increasingly subdued the world, and at the same 
time have imposed upon human society a far more 
rational form. But, while we have given every care 
and effort to the means and conditions of life, we 
have exposed ourselves to the risk of losing life 
itself, and while performing astounding external 
feats, inwardly we have become .smaller and siualb 
er. Our work has separated itself from our souls, 
and it now reacts ovcr-masteringly upon them, 
threatening to ab.sorb them utterly. C)iir own 
creations have become our masters and opiircssors. 
>lorcover, as the division of Itibour incrca.ses, work 
constantly becomes more specialised and engages 
an ever smaller part of each individual soul ; the 
whole man comes less and less to activity, and we 
lose any superior unity of our nature. 'I’lius more 
and more we become mere parts of a civilisation 
machine. 

“ In contrast to the enormously expanded space 
and time which nature has opened to modern 
research the whole human circle is shrinking into 
liny littleness. Rightly did Willijim Jones empha- 
sise the fact that for one hundred and fifty years 
progress seems to have meant nothing but a 
continual magnifying of the material world, and a 
steady diminution of the importance of man. 

ARE WE NOBLER MEN ? 

“ If only we were quite sure that all our pains 
and care and haste were bringing about progress 
for Ihe whole of human life 1 but that, again we are 
not. True, we arc constantly advancing in exact 
science, as we arc in the technical mastery of our 
environment; wc arc compelling the elements into 
our service • we are freeing our existence from pain 
and enriching it with pleasure. But are wc by all 
that winning a closer connection with the depths 


of reality ? Are we growing in spiriUial power as 
in ethical .sentinient ? Are we becoming greater 
and nobler men ? As life gains in pleasure do our 
inner contentment and true happiness increase in 
due proportion ? In truth, we are growing only in 
our relations to tlie world outside, not in the 
essence of our being ; and hence the question is 
m»t to be (?vaded, whether the unspeakable toil of 
modern civilisation is worih while. We work and 
work, and know not to what end ; for in giving up 
eternity we have also lost every inner bond of the 
ages and all power of comprehensive view. With- 
out a guiding star wc drift on the waves of 
the time. 

“ Men crave more love and more solidarity in 
the human race than modern civilisation afTord.s, 
and that, loo, is driving men to religion. Christian- 
ity not only had made love llie kernel of religion, 
but also, starting from a Kingdom of God, it had 
established an inner liuman solidarity and created 
an organisation on a spiritual foundation. 

“The same princij»les which govern individual 
conduct arc extended to social groups and entire 
nations; .self-interest is the .single rule of action; 
the moral intcr-cst of maHkind is relaxed and dis- 
solved. The danger is imminent that the end may 
be a war of all against all. Undonbledly the 
resulting rivalry and strife has alTecled much that 
is great ; it has given life a thorough shaking up, 
and banished all idle repose. 

“ And on this new foundation cohesive forces are 
by no means lacking. .Such a force in particular 
is Work, which with its growlli to great combina- 
tion perfects organisation, asigiis to each single 
element a dednito part, and binds them .all firmly 
togelber. But such gearing together of perfor- 
mances by no means amounts to harmony of 
sentiment ; if it did the antinomies of the .social 
question and our economic conflicts would be 
impossible. 

INKER HUMAN RONDS. 

“Among the mon.stroiis coiifiLsions of the present 
time the demand for stable connections grows 
insistent, connections which take concern both for 
the common weal and for the individual. If how- 
ever, this demand plants itself wholly on the basis 
of the visible world and denies everything invisible, 
it must inevitably assume the form of a harsh 
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oppression and compulsion, for il can produce its 
effect not through coiivicliun hut solely through 
lorcc. In the social democratic iiioveiiiciit of the 
present such ii danger already shows itself in full 
distinctnesK. But while the modern man struggles 
with all his soul against such a compulsion, a 
solution of the entanglement is to he sought in no 
other direction than that of a recovery of inner 
human bonds and of recourse to an inner world, 
common to all of convictions, faith, ideals. \Vc 
need to upbuild humanity from within, and this 
cannot be done without a pnjfoiind deepening of 
life, and this in turn is not possible without religion. 

AN INXKR fl'UFT. 

“ Soul, clernily, love — those arc not brought to 
IIS quickly and painlessly by the world about us ; 
they ret|uiro an inner elevation, they demand a 
new world. 

** By no readjnslinent within the human circle 
can greatness be given to man, if human nature is 
not capable of elevation from within, if man is a 
mere natural being. 

*‘Just because our life is ever growing more 
intense and more laborious, we must imcondi- 
lionally demand that it be given an aim and a 
moaning. Therefore, in all deeper souls to-day is 
stirring a demand for an inner uplift of human 
nature for a new idealism. And this demand will 
necessarily have to seek an alliance with religion. 
No malter how many opponents religion may still 
encounter, neverthcloss, stronger than all opponents, 
stronger even than all intellectual diniculties, is the 
necessity of the spiritual self-preservation of 
humanity and of man. Out of the vciy resistance 
to the menace of annihilation will proceed ele- 
mental forces — which arc the strongest thing in 
the world. 

THK OLD THAT AGES NOT 

“ Thus, though it be through a course of hard 
lights and radical upheavals ( as history indirectly 
tends to prove), religion will surely come to new 
ascendency. But the return to religion by no 
means signifies a return fo the old forms of reli- 
gion. Through modern culture too much in the 
condition of life has l)cen changed for us to icsume 
these forms unchanged. Religion will win back 
men's souls su much the sooner the mure ener- 


getically it harks back to its original sources, the 
more sharply it separates the teinj)oral and the 
eternal hi tlicir own spheres, and so brings the 
eternal to new efFcctiveness and sets it in close and 
friiitfiil relation to the real needs of the present. 
The superiority of llie eternal consists not in that 
it persists unchanged within time, but in that it can 
enter all times without losing itself in them and 
from them all can elicit that particular portion of 
truth which their endeavour holds. 

“'I'he old lliat ages, he must let go, who would 
hold fast the old that ages not. 

“Without religion genuine optimism is im- 
possible.’* 

THK lAnVIANENCE OK (BU) 

God .sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men. 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the re.alm of Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race : 

Therefore, each form of worship tliat hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge — reverence — 

Infolds some germs of goodness and of right. 

* « » « « 

God is not dumb, that He should speak no more. 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, *tis thy soul is poor. 

There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends. 
Intent on manner still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neitiier hears its thundered lore. 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ. 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stOne, 

E.ich age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains 
shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feel the nations sit ! 

James Russel LowelL 
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IN THE LAND OF THE MUMMY 

{Continued from page if) 




HE Museum of Cciiro contnius llie finest 
collection in the world of K^'y|itian anti- 
quities. It is there that one leariis liow true 
IS tile ada«»e “There is notlnn** new under the 
sun." The wonders one sees ! L»*t me 
eniiinerate a few of them. The Roval 
M iiiiiniies and tlieir fine enamelhrrl wotid 
CtifRns ; iihj'.-ets found in the t(inil>> ; the very 
jewels tl'e loii ;4 tiead queens ii-v*! (ow-^ar; 
statues of !;»'id i in stmu-, iiO*nze, 'Hul 

other ware ; papyri, sci Ihes* and artists 
materials; fra^nii-nts of potleiy in-crihed with 
notes, texts, epitaph^, etc ; harjis with iIilmi- 
strings intact, va^es, cups, chains of heads. 
Besides this indescrihahh: display there are 
various E^.;yptia;i details of life as it existed 
many thousand years a«;o, all vastly etiifyinjr. 

We turn to the cases containin;; ornaments, 
seals, cylind.'rs and scarabs. Here we find 
scarabs in (.'iir. i'e'U mate ri:*i goUl, 

lapi*-l ,10 •' in liur'- 

sloiu-. '1 lie-i: la .t at , '•/-.iintj 
enanK*!^ of vai: is ciilonr^, m .wily m a !i-.p»^ 
bluish -peiMiy line. The royal oi;^s in-^ciit,ed 
with the cai'.onches, E;.;yptian symbols of the 
kind's, are of piiceics'* value. 

Then lliere are the .series of ormnneiUs in 
the jewehiDoni illii-tralinj; the art of the 
goldiiniih and jeweller diiiiin^ a pertod of 
5,000 years, wliicli should be studied and 
admired. One is struck by the perfection 
reached in this delicate art in liie eailiest 
times. Most Ci the exhibits wcie fiiiind on 
mummies. Two beautiful crowns of Queen 
Khnuinuit, of uold, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, red 
jasper and {^reeii felspar are very fine. 

I he wealth of the K}>yplians wa.s proverbial 
with the iitughbom iiig nations, and the existing 
monuments of their magnificence prove that 
Egypt was a highly civilised country in the 
lietnotepast 


The most absorbing objects of interest are 
naturally the Mummies, Originally, their 
forin.s lay hidden under wrapping after wrap- 
ping, until .strangers overran the land, open- 
ing no toinhs and unbinding with sacrilegious 
hands the linen bands in which they were 
swathed. The Mummy of Mcnotaph which 
lie:* in a glass enclosed ca.se in the museum, 
is siippiised to have been the Pharaoh — who 
was the hard task- master of the children of 
Israel, in Egypt. A certain learned German 
investigator has examined the Mummy’s 
teeth and says, “They are full of cavities, in 
which exposed nerves must have throbbed, 
throwing Egypt’s ruler into a savage temper — 
just the frame of mind in which a despot 
would onler h?.s slaves to make bricks with- 
out .straw or build a pyrainid,” He also 
claim.s I Hat, It is proved, from the exami- 
nation t»f Pharaoh’s body, that in life he must 
have suffered from gout, for his blood-vessels 
ai.d libs show undoubted signs of chalky 

generation.” He adils “Here then, is a 
vt:.y reasonable explanation of what has never 
been understood before — the irritable nature 
and f.cklene.ss i>r mind which characterised 
that Pharaoh who ruled over Egypt when 
the Isiaelite.s matched out after the plagues 
had been indicted upon the luckless people 
and their king.” 

The .scarabs or sacred beetles were placed 
inside the case of the Miiinmy, bccaii.se the 
beetle was the chosen einblein of a future 
life and of a resurrection from the dead. The 
pectoral or funeral scarab was placed over 
the heart of the Mninmy. The collar of 
beads or gold placed on the neck, was to give 
him power to free himself from his bandages ; 
the syinbonc eye, representing the .sun and 
moon giving the deceased their protection ; 
the key of life symbolising that life wbich 
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belongs both to man and the gods ; the 
hearti which replaced in the Mummy the 
actual heart, and sundry other amulets. 
Instructions regarding the efficacy of and dis- 
position on the Mummy of all the amulets, 
Are given in the Book of the Dead. In some 
of the Mummy cases of children it was found 
to be the custom to bury the toys of a dead 
child with the body, so that the little boy or 
girl should have the familiar toy animals or 
dolls to play with in the other world. The 
dolls have life-like heads, but the bodies and 
lower limbs are in some instances non- 
existent. The rag doll is stuffed with 
papyrus. 

Conspicuous amongst a number of other 
notable statues are, the magnificent statue of 
Cephreii, the builder of the second Pyramid 
of Giseh, and a monument in black granite, 
representing Ra, chief herald of the king, on 
his funerary bed with a small figure typifying 
the soul re-united with the body. A wooden 
statue of an old Egyptian Sheikh, discovered 
at Sakkarah, attracts universal attention from 
its life-like appearance and the vigour and 
attitude of the figure. In fact, it brought vivid- 
ly to my mind, the type of the Indian 
Sannyasiii with his shaven head, loin-cloth 
and staff. Superb statues of Pepi I. and his 
little son, made of plates of copper represent 
one of the most celebrated Pharaohs of 
Memphis. The many fine statues though not 
graceful are imposing, simple and often 
colossal. Astonishingly fresh in appearance 
are they as if they had only been chiseled 
yesterday. Here, too, is a funeral sailing 
boat with sail, in a state of wonderful pre- 
servation. So also is a bas-relief in lime- 
stone, representing King Amenothes IV. 
making an offering to the solar disc; the 
rays of the sun end in liands which transmit 
life to the king and queen. 

I cannot do bette** than quote in full the 
words of Mr. Robert Hichens respectifig the 
chapel of the Hathor Cow, from Der-el-Bibri, 


B;C. 1600, or perhaps as early as 1368. ** And 
positively this cow is to be worshipped. She is 
shown in the act apparently of stepping 
gravely forward out of a small, arched 
shrine, the walls of wiiich are decorated with 
brilliant paintings. Her colour is red and 
yellowish red, and is covered with blotches 
of very dark green, which look almost black ; 
only one or two are of a bluish colour. Her 
height is moderate. I stand about five feet 
nine, and I found that on her pedestal the 
line of her back was about level with my 
chest. The lower part of the body, much of 
which is concealed by the under-block of 
limestone, is white tinged with yellow. The 
tail is red. Above the head, open and closed 
lotus flowers form a head-dress, with the 
lunar disc and two feathers. And tiie long 
lotus stalks flow down on each side of the 
neck towards the ground. At the back of 
this head-dress are a scarab and a cartouche. 
Tile goddess is advancing solemnly and 
gently. A wonderful calm, a matchless, 
serene dignity enfold her. In the body of 
this cow one is able — indeed, one is almost 
obliged — to feel the soul of the goddess. The 
incredible is accomplished. The dead Egyp- 
tian makes the ironic, the sceptical, modern 
world, feel deity in a limestone cow. How is 
it done ? I know not ; but it is done. Genius 
can do nearly anything, it .seems. Under the 
chin of the cow there is a standing statue of 
the king Mentu-Hotep, and beneath her the 
king kneels as a boy. Wondei fully expres- 
sive and solemnly refined is the cow*s face, 
which is of a dark colour, like the colour of al- 
most black earth — earth fertilised by the Nile. 
Dignified, dominating, almost, but just not, 
stern, strongly intelligent, and through its 
beautiful intelligence, entirely sympathetic 
(*to understand all is to pardon all’), this 
face, once thoroughly seen, completely noticed, 
can nevei^ be forgotten. This, indeed, is one 
6f the most beautiful statues in the world.” 

The Cairo Museum is a place to Unger 
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over and to ponder at one stands before the 
many remains which mark the energies of 
the dead past. One seems to breatlie ilte air 
of profound antiquity and is transported at 
once to the kingdom and dynasties of the 
dim and distant past. 

After spending days in visiting the Coptic 
churches, the Tombs of the Khalifs and 
numerous other places of note, the new comer 
finds it extremely recreative and amusing to 
walk in the bazaars. They are always new, 
strange and entrancing, not to be missed and 
often to be re-visited. The inhabitants follow 
composedly their own peculiar manners and 
customs, eat their own dishes, wear their own 
costumes, and everywhere is the strange 
Oriental smell that is so agreeable to Eastern 
noses. All manner of purchases can be made, 
for many a shop is a multifarious repositary of 
tempting and bizarre articles which captivate 
the foreigner; visitors are cordially invited 
to enter the shops and inspect the countless 
goods displayed. There is so much to see in 
Cairo and many quiet corners to explore. 

In addition to the attractions which are 
to be found within the city itself, there 
are a number of short and enjoyable ex- 
cursions which may be taken : such as to the 
Obelisk, and Remains at Heliopolis, the Ostrich 
Farm and Aquarium. Near Helwan are the 
quarries of Turft and Masftra. It is only 
within recent years that the former has 
sprung into fame on account of its natural 
mineral waters. One can visit the Delta 
Barrage and the petrified forest, or one can 
journey farther afield to the Fayum and 
Oases. 

I made a trip to the Island of Roda to see 
the Nilometer, a graduated column marked 
with cubits, planted in a kind of well, which 
measures the height of the inundation. 
When the height of the river reaches about 
l6 cubits, the time for cutting the canals is 
proclaimed, and this ceremony takes place 
with festivities about the middle of August. 


At the north side of the Island, in a garden, 
my attention was drawn to a wonder-working 
tree of the Saint Mandura, It was hung 
with scraps of clothing, all of which had come 
from sick persons, and had been exchanged 
for two leaves for the purpose of applying to 
the part affected. 

C. E. S. 

( To be continued ). 
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Roar on ye Maruts, keepers of the Winds I 
Ye are the servants of the Gods Himalayan; 

Ye stand at their command I 
And when they bid ye do their will 
Behold ! Ye draw a curtain over earth, 

Ye cast a pall of clouds all o'er the plains 
And then ye forge the roaring thunder, 

Let loose the screaming winds 
And flash your passion over earth 
In lurid lightning and in mad refrain 
Of seething tempests and of hissing rain ! 

Ye Maruts 1 Ye are the Gods of storm. 

And from your high Himalayan caves 
Ye toss the waters of the sea 
And fling your whirling hurricanes 
Across the wide expanse of earth ! 

Roar on, ye Storm-Gods wild ! 

Ye are the worthy servants of the Gods, 

And of Great Shiva Mahadev, 

Destruction-bent and Death-delighting, 

Who keeps ye as His Minions 1 
In Vedic days the Vedic bards sang 
High your praises, offering worship 
Unto ye ! And still ye live forever, 

Ifikp Vulcans to the Throne of God ! 

— A Western Pilgrim. 

Mayavati, May 7> 
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GLIMPSES OF THE SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA’S I.IFE 

[ Bein^ a lecture giveh b}’ F. J. Alexuniler Ksqr., 
before the annual meeting of il'.o Culcuiia Viveka- 
nanda Societ}’ at tlie lletur Miuli under the presi- 
dency of Itie Swami Saradaiiaiida, Sunday, I'cb. 
9th 1913.] 

O speak concernnig the Swami Vivekamnda 
is to all of as here, I am sure, to ran.^hi 
up into the splieie of divinity itself, for tlie 
whole meaning of the Swami's life was du i te and 
the message he gave likewise divine. Consequeniiy 
it is with a feeling of worship and spiiiiuul re- 
collection that 1 commence my discourse. 

I wish to thank you with great sincerity for the 
privilege you have accorded me to speak con- 
cerning him. I well know liow unworthy 1 am to 
be here as an exponent of the great Swami’s 
ideas and life. Yet, when the invitation came I 
accepted it as a call, and through tiic grace of 
Swami ji and likewise through your reverent attitude 
to him, 1 hope that my words may be of some 
enlightenment. 

Like great stars that shine in tlie darkness of 
night are the saints and sages amidst the Afaya 
of tiie world. In tiie confusion of this world 
their voices ring out triuinphant deci.rripg that 
which is the Real. Tiicy are liic beacon-lights of 
humanity on the paths of the soul. 

The man whose name and personality we com- 
memorate to-day was a shining light and liis 
voice uttered the very higliest wisdom and the 
highest Truth. We, who are gathered here to-day 
realise the sanctity of tlie Swami Vivekananda. 
We see in him a liglit made manifest for tlie good 
of the world — a light tliat still sliines amongst us, 
greater than life, stronger ilian death, for ii is the 
Light of God. His ines.sage unto mankind was 
that of the soul and, pondering over his message, 
one realises that he was liimsclf the incarnate 
Spirit of his own n.aching. He preached the 
bfcyohd-bbdy idea and the beyond-budy life. 
Heeding the words that still live, afire wi,n the 
divine i>.f Us own personalityr, one is con- 


scious that thouf.h the body he wore as a garment 
lias passed into de'*dj, he still lives immortal and 
free, nlnuched by death in the radiance of that 
Ligiu whic h knew and rea'- uu as God. Verily 
he was I'liat. 

Kncci.scd in the body, burdened by the body- 
coiiscioii.sness,— dillicull is it for the liuinan soul 
to know Ke.ilily. livavv arc the mists of ihe senses, 
d.iik aif Ihc cloiai.s of i:»iioi:mce. tlcnse lli»? fog of 
illusion. 'I'hc Iu..u' of inavi wavers in anxiety, his 
way is blocked with couiiiless obstacles. Despair 
and pain are everywiicre. Desire runs rampant 
into angiiMi, and Jeatli inns riot every wliere. 
Wliere is theie any hope ? Thus speaks the heart 
of man. 

When diirhii i* d;iik»‘st and man labours in 
uUeiniost desp.iir ihc'ii i.-i the T.iglit made manifest. 
From out of the very <inj;ui'*ii of man is born the 
Light of G*h 1 . Wlien the search for Truth be- 
comes unbearable by reason of tlie fact that 'rrnth 
is not yet found, then dues U'riuij make itself 
inanifesL unto men. 

Prior to the on-coming of that great force which 
we all recognise as Ramakiishna- Vivekananda, 
the whole wo: Id lay enthralled in a materialistic 
ruhiire. Kveri where the pliysical predoiniiiaied. 
Aye, even here in Indii did die nightmare of 
inateriahsiic civili««ati<./n for a time torture the 
per»p!e. whose insjiiration had been for countless 
ages the priceless tie.isiires of the Vedas. The 
lime was ripe of whicl; Sii KriOiii.i in a far dis- 
tant age said iiiuo .V^ juna, Whensoever virtue 
sulisides and unri';h!ooiiHiiess prevails then do 1 
make .Myself mauifc'^l ; then do 1 come down to 
help mankind.'’ 

All of iiK know, in the light of the Vedanta, that 
spiriiiiiiliiy and religion are synonymous with the 
conqu est of the body-idea, and that immortality is 
the deinoiistraiion of the life of the soul, here 
anil m'*w, even when the body-consciousness 
presse.s most heavily upon the sense-imprisoned 
spirit. We Hindus wail for 110 hereafter to prove 
the existence of the soul, we do not wait for the 
shock of deatli, a mere physical event, to subs- 
tantiate the fact that the soul is. Here and now is 
Nirvana to be attained ; here and now is Mukti to 
be made our very own. A tremendous, taski. 
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indeed, a tank attesting to the actual divlnitjr of 
him who accomplishes it and statids victonous on 
the baltic-Seld of life, the consciousness of sense 
vanquished, the consciousness of tlie soul iriutn- 
pliant. Such a conqueror, my friends, was the 
Swaini Vivekananda. He was, in very fact, such a 
Divine Personality. The value of Swam! ViveUa- 
nanda’s life to us is that he has lifted the veil 
which separates ina*'. from iiis true nature, which 
separates man from God. How exalted, therefore, 
does he loom up on the horizon of oiir spiritual 
imap[inaUon. It is almost incredible to think that 
in our very own at^e there has been one, who like 
some god has arisen in nur midst, to point out to 
us the glorious reality of the soul and fulfil the 
lioliest expectations that ih.^ iioart of man has 
in the )iis(i)rv tif liumin life. Bound 
down hv the Sciiiie Jiinii iiions as onr<clvcs, wcar- 
i.i.; I ho s'.r.i: iM.iy as we oiirsvdc .'S we.ii*. 
tbroii:.;h tho s *. i\e struggles as wo oiirseUes meet 
with, knowing the same a iguish and despair that 
we ourselves know, hoing confronted with the 
same proMoms tint ue ourselves are confronted 
with,— and solving them, tiic Swaini Vivekaiianda is 
not far removed from us as some Incarintions 
have been by reason of their surpassing Glory. Me 
was with us and of us and is with us and of us. 
Tncrefi.'i'c wiieii 1 speak of him I seem to feel that 
it is of one who is iiuinan as we ourselves are 
liiiman, ami present here ainongsl us. And be- 
cause of liis verv i!ni:nit(: iniinanity with ourselves, 
his life and p^najiKdily seem ail the more divine, 
and his leaching al! the more tine, and his realisa- 
tion all the more real. He was a ma.i who came 
ill lo'icli with the Highest Consciousiies*«, a man 
who knew lie was inn the body, a man in whose 
li'^art me loftiest emotions of the soul hurst forth, 
killing out all that which was mortal and of the 
body. In other words, be knew lie was the Spirit ; 
he knew and saw God. 

Descending to the story of his iiiimanily, let us 
pass Ihnmgli the history of liis realisaiion. Let us 
survey llie years of his struggle m know God, 
when he passed ilirongh p^o?()ds of Kinging and 
struggle and dually became that ilKimination which 
made liim the Swami Vivekaiianda. 

His very birth was ensiirouded in prayer and 
meditation. Aye, even prior to his birtli was the 


family in which he was to be born, pur ided for 
that momentous event. The grandfather of the. 
Swaini Vnvekanaiula at tiie age of twenty-dve 
threw of! the bondage of the world and became a 
Sannvasiu. His own mother beseeching Shiva for. 
a son, after long months of meditation and 
austerity liatl dually, like another Mary, a vision 
th.u the Lord Himself should be borne unto her. 

Whatever he the value of this vision,— one thing 
is certain that as time went on his life was a 
revelation of the Shiva-consciousness, that con- 
sciousness which knows itself as Soul, beyond the 
body and all bondage. 

In his youth we dud how, here and there, he 
manifested signs of being po.ssessed of no ordinary 
btiy*s personality. The only way in which his 
mother could tame his refractory spirit was with 
the threat that Shiva would not let him go back to 
Kailas. The monk in him instinctively rebelled, 
in a boyish way, when he heard that Rama and 
Sita were married. Boyi.shly lie broke their images 
into bits and enthroned upon his little altar the 
image of Lord Shiva, Mahadev, instead. He was 
wont to play at meditation ; and oftentimes such 
play became awesome, for his relatives would have 
to sliake him out of that meditative play, so 
insiinciively concentrated had the boy-mind of 
him become. At an early age he had the vision of 
a luminous figure. It had come to him like a 
Sannyasin, with a wonderful face, while he played 
at meditation. Later in life he thought that this 
figure had been that of Lord Buddha Himself, 
ilia dying uncle, seeing into the future, as often 
dying persons are privileged to do, predicted that = 
Noreiidra, whom he had a.skcd to read to him a 
cli ipter of liie Mahabliarata, would become a great 
man with a marvellous future. Even in the days 
of his childhood he w'as the acknowledged leader 
ainongsl his playmates. His school-days showed 
how unusual were his faculties of mind. And all 
through his boyhood days, besides play and study, 
he prayed and meditated before the Image of the 
Lord of Monks. 

When his boyhood days passed and he entered 
the larger life of college study and experience, we 
find him a restless and impatient soul, suspicious 
of all knowledge that did not bring him truth. 
True, he studied history and literatures and 
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philoMphlBt of the Bast and West, but he wanted 
toinething more. This desire in him at last be- 
came torture. He investigated everyihinp;; he 
ransacked the treasure-house of all worldly know- 
ledge* sounding all systems of philosojsliy and 
creed, joining the Braliino Somaj, reading the 
** Imitation of Christ" and the Upanishadsi 
familiarising himself with the Old and New Testa* 
ments, listening to Christian missionaries, thinking 
for himself on spiritual subjects of all description 
until his brain almost burst with the terrible strain. 
One day, in a mood of spiritual analysts, be 
dashed his head against a tree to see if liis own 
body enisled. He was satisfied with nothing. He 
wanted no more tlieories, no more theology, no 
more philosophy, and one sees him bursting into 
the meditation-room on ilie house-boat of the 
Haharshi Debendra Nath 1 agore, his eyes ablaze 
with spiritual fire, his whole person tense with 
spiritual longing, asking that great man, Maha- 
shaya, have you seen God ? " Aye, he was sick 
witii theories about God. His soul was aflame. 
He was almost mad with yearning. He wanted no 
more to hear about God. He wanted to find one 
who had seen God. He demanded that he him- 
self should see God. 

When the Maharshi Debendra Nath heard the 
Question of the young man before him, he ex- 
^imcd, “ My boy, you have Yogi’s eyes." Noren, 
as the Swami was then called, found no satisfac- 
tion anywhere. For days he was as if mad. The 
Bhagavad Gila entered into his brain like fire. 
He bad, even in his dreams, visions of the exalted 
life. But he was not satisfied. His soul cried 
out lor one who had seen God. At length a saint 
who had aen God came into bis life. All of you 
know who that saint was. It was our Bhagavan, 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramabamsa Deva. Ram- 
cliandra Dutta, the uncle of our sage, acted as a 
go-between. He told Noren, calling him by his 
pet name, *'Bilehl Wander no» longer here and 
there. Go no longer to this or that man. Come, 

I will show you a man who has sun God. 

And Noren went tor the temple whose domes 
loom up in the distance beyond us, — the temple 
oX Kali, the Mother of the Universe. And there 
he found the man who* told him unequivocally, 
^^Yes, my boy, I have g^cn God ! " Noren was 


dumbfounded. He ebuld not believe his ears. Ha 
was overcome with ecstasy. His first experience 
with the Lord was wonderful. Sri Ramakrishna 
acted as if Noren were always known to him and 
said, “ O my boy, my boy, you have come, yon 
have come 1 " His love for Noren was instantatieous 
and marvellously intense. People wondered, but 
the Master in a vision told those almut him, " It is* 
because this boy is filled witli Divinity that I am so 
strongly attaclied to him." Aye, it was strange 
that the man, to whom the sages and epocli-makeri 
in modern Hinduism came as disciples to a Guru, 
a man who had freed himself from all bondage of 
Maya, should look with such endearment upon one 
who was but as yet a boy. The Master prophesied 
many wonderful things concerning the young 
man before him. He said that he was one of the 
Saptarshis, that the tendency of his mind in 
meditation was towards the Absolute Brahman, 
that verily he had Shiva Sakti in him. that he was 
possessed of uncommon powers, tliat the radiance 
df his nature w*as divine, that he would move the 
world, that he was to be like a great banyan tree 
which should give shelter to many souls, that his 
work would be astonishing, that, in fact, Noren 
was a roaring fire of spirituality, that he was to be* 
come an awakener of souls. 

But Noren besides being all these was a great 
thinker, and as a great thinker, he was also a great 
doubter. He would not move one step, spiritually 
speaking, without^ seeing the reason why. So, 
after Noren’s first ecstasy with the Master, one finds 
him challenging him, questioning his realisations, 
laughing at his childish faith in Mother Kali. In 
bis great intellectual struggle previously, Noren 
had questioned the truths of Hinduism. He con- 
demned them wholesale. He was horrified at some 
of the religious ideas in Hinduism. He had lost 
the Hindu perspective and become agnostic. In 
him the turbulent transition of Modem India found 
its very embodiment. Thus the history of his 
dlsdpieship is the history of New India becoming 
reconciled to and understanding the true worth of 
the Old India. Ramakrishna Paramabamsa was the 
India of Old, possessed of all the realisations of the 
Hindu Past. Day after day, month after month, 
for five years, and after intense struMles the doifbt- 
ing mind of Norendn Nath DutU, vanqiiished 
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by the loul of hii Master. The spiritual eaperi* 
ences of the Master which Noren at first doubted 
and even ridiculed became in time his very own. 
One by one the Master bequeathed to Noren each 
and every realisation he liad ever known. He 
was glad that bis disciple challenged him. He 
had prayed for such a disciple. He drew out all 
the possibilities of Norendra. He instructed him 
by day and by night how to meditate, how to 
transfigure his nature, how to conserve his forces, 
and above all he made him see the sanity and 
truth of every Hindu idea. He revealed to him tiie 
reality of Shiva and Kali, of Radiia and Krishna, 
and of Rama and Sita in a light he had never 
dreamed of. And as the result Noren saw the 
philosophy of Hinduism. More than tliat, he saw 
these Hindu ideals as forms, actual and real, of that 
all-inclusive reality which is Brahman. 

The tale is Coo long to tell. It would involve a 
complete recital of the whole life of Sri Rama- 
krishna itself, not alone that, but of the whole 
Modern Transition in India as well. Suffice it to say 
that, at the passing of Sri Ramakrishna, Norendra 
Nath Dutta, the brilliant intellect, the aggressive 
seeker after truth, the former denouncer of Hindu- 
ism, the prophet of a feverish modernism in India, 
came to understand India and India's problems in 
the light of Hinduism, and had spiritual experience 
after spiritual experience that made him pass 
through the whole history of the religious life 
from doubting and transient visions to the glory of 
the Nirvikalpa Samadhi itself. 

After the Mahasainadhi of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Norendra Nath Dutta, now a Saniiyasin, after 
organising with the help of his brother-monks the 
Order of Sri Ramakrishna, wandered over the 
extent of his native land. He had Spiritual illumi- 
nation. He had seen God. He looked upon his 
own Master as God. But a great determination 
came over him to make practical all that he had 
learned at the feet of his Master. How could his 
spiritual realisation help India! Staff in hand, 
without any possessions, mostly alone, begging his 
food from door to door, defiant of heat and of cold, 
of hunger and thirst, knowing himself as the Self, 
one sees him wandering through one province after 
another on the dusty high roads of his native land, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Tarake- 


swar to Dwarka, now in the houses of the poor, now 
ill the palaces of Maharajas, at all times studying 
India, studying Hinduism, actually and historU 
caily, solving Indian problems, and at last reach- 
ing the southernmost extremity of India at the 
Temple of Kaiiya Kumari. Here he performed a 
great meditation out of which arising he deter- 
mined, like anotlier Buddha and another Sankara- 
charya, and with Akbar's vision of a united India, 
to reconstruct the whole Indian world, to preach 
everywhere the Gospel of Hinduism and to wander 
to the far distant lands of the West to find means 
and methods for the redemption of the Indian 
People and the final solution of their problems. 

Instinctively, all who came in touch with him at 
the time, saw in him '* A condensed India," a lovtr 
of Old India and a prophet of the India to come* 
With funds obtained from some of the Indian 
princes and from the people of Madras, he at 
length embarked on the mission which was bis, 
the mission whose spirit liad thrown him from out 
the caves in tiie Himalayas and from the heights 
of meditation to do the work appointed for him 
from On High. 

Now one is suddenly translated to the greatest 
religious concourse the Western world has ever 
known, the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, in 
America. Seven thousand people sit listening to 
the wisdom of the world's religions. Bishops, 
priests and clergymen from all countries of the 
world are gathered together. It is the greatest 
moment in the iiisiory of religion, not only in the 
West, but in the whole world. The ocaision was 
ripe for the appearance of a mighty prophet with 
a new gospel. One speaker after another follows. 
At length arises a young Sannyasin from India. 
At his very appearance, at the first words uttered 
by his lips, tiie whole, silent gathering of thousands 
is taken by storm. Hundreds rise to their feet, 
hundreds of others cheer wildly. Then a wonder- 
ful silence ensued; and in that, great silenco 
rang out the words which have since become the 
modern Gospel of the West, the words sur- 
charged with Hindu ideas and Hindu realisations, 
the words of the Swami Vivekananda, the Prophet 
of the Modern Religious Transition in the West. 
Verily, he was the first Oriental since the time of 
Gbriit with such a spbrluial message. The 
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Parliament of Religions dispersed ; and all over 
America and Europe were spread by wondering 
hearts the words and teaching of tl^e Swariii 
Vivekananda and the great spirit of Hinduism, (lie 
great spirit of the Vedas and the Vedanta, the great 
spirit of Hharatavarsha. 

Then one sees the. mind of the Sw.imi Viveka- 
nanda busied with a thousand concerns. In 
Europe, in America, in India he had vital interec^ts, 
he was solving problems, he was making disciplts 
and spreading the cause of Hinduism and uf India. 
In numerous lectures he defended India, inter- 
preted Hinduism and gave to the peoples of tiie 
West the message of the Vedanta. Now from Los 
Angeles, California, and London, Italy, Paris and in 
Germany, aye, even under the sliadow of Si. Paul's 
Cathedral in London are heard messages breathing 
the spirit of the Vedanta and of the Swami 
Vivekananda. Religion is becoming liberal in the 
West, sectarianism is dying out. The ideal of a 
Universal Religion is spreading, and in the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches new movemeina 
are rising filled with a broader, deeper, ami truer 
spirit because Ramakri.shna lived and VivekanaiuU 
preached the message .of the Sanatana Dliarma, the 
Religion Eternal. 

. Again, the scene shifts to India — with all 
India, rising practically as one man to do honour 
to the young monk who h.id aroused the whole 
West and drew the attention of hundreds of 
thinkers to India and its religion. Gatherings 
are held everywhere, from Colombo to Almora. 
For the first time India sees in her midst people 
from the distant West as converts to the aeon-old 
philosophy of the Upanishads. And from Ceylon 
to the Himalayas, India hears a voice thundering 
the greatness of Bharatavarsha, the grandeur of 
Hindu ideals, the glory of the Indian Past, the 
superiority of her civilisation over the whole world. 
And this voice is the voice of the Swaint Viveka- 
nanda. New conceptions are being introduced 
into India, conceptions of service, of naiioii- 
makingt of reform and of Hinduism in general. 
Through the insight of the Swami Vivekananda, 
India, as it were, is growing self-conscious. The 
sprit of the Asoka*’. age and of Sankaracharya are, 
in it were, stirring abroad. Here and there, 
Ribnasteries- are being built, and centres d service. 


A new spirit is in evidence. The name of Rama« 
krishna rings throughout the land, t The monastic 
order, founded by Sri Ramakrishna is increasing. 
Ill America and in Europe converts to the Vedanta 
are multiplying. A great spirit is at work, a 
spirit, of wliich Sri Ramakrishna said, It shall 
move tlie world." 

And in the very midst of this wondrous activityi 
this renewed life of lliiidiisiljan receives a terrible 
shock. Carried into the innermost heart of things 
by liio very power of iris work, the soul of the 
S.vunii, even in ilie wry inid.st of success aiid 
tremenJous activity, hears the Call of Shiv. a. 
Remembering that which lie was, and fulfilling iu 
this respect the prophecy of his Master, he casts 
of! the bondages of the body. In tlie silent hours 
of meditation, even in the mi.ist of work, like 
another Arjuna in the battle-field of the Kiiriik- 
shetra of this life, he hears the word.s of the 
Great Mt'^tcr and enters the Nirvikalpa S.im:idlit' 
from which Ir? never reiurneJ. For i liaie sorrow 
seizes .li!. It is, as if, the vety h '.iit of India 
itself stopped ail of a sudden. Vi'niu \’\< 
had siitidcMily become extiiiguiNh-.^}. Phat whi.'h 
had b/en, as it were, Indii ii-eif iticainn.c l.id 
suddenly ce.i'*..d to h?. Rni wh:U of siru ! Do 
we not remetnher liu woi.hs ni die c.v.va(iii, picsicli- 
ing like cUiollier Puil, “ There: is no death ! " Aye, 
ecstasy iakt;H the pl.ice of .marrow. Th^ wliole 
character of the Svvaini\s life comes upon us with 
terrific meaning bteaum he lived. And we feel 
like exclaiming, “ We shall be men because he 
lived 1 Wc will hbld the bj.iy as nothing because 
he lived and pieached! Because he lived we 
shall, even as he, off jr oarselv:;s for the good of 
the world, for the rcdeinpiion of the Indian peoples 
ahd for the spreading uf lndja’.s Gc).spel throughout 
the world I'* We sIihH exclaim because he lived, 
“ We are glad tliat we are Indians, glad that we. are 
disciples of tins great Master." 

And he is with us still. Did he not say, " I 
may find it good to throw of! this body as one 
throws of! an old garment, but I shall never cease 
to work ? ” 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF THE SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 


[ An extract of a speech delivered by Mr. T. N. 
Miikherji at the Birthday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekanaiida held at Benares, ] 

Gentlemen, — 

The poor are bcingf fed on the other side. T 
consider that work more important than giving a 
lecture. However, I shall say a few words at 
your request. 

It is a pity that a man like Swami Vivckananda 
should be taken away from us at such an early age. 
1 well remember the day when the news of his 
uiiiimely demise flew about in Calcutta. It fell 
like a thunder-bolt upon the heart of Bengal, and 
the people then fully realised what a great and 
irreparable loss India had suffered by his death. It 
was as if a great beacon-light was suddenly 
cMiiigiiishcd, and the people left to grope again in 
darkness. It seems that God allows some of His 
clioicest sons to shed a gleam upon the world only 
for a short while. So it was with Sankaracharya, 
so it was with Jesus Christ. But their work remains 
behind. Perhaps they arc sent only to sow the 
seed. The seed in due course sprouts and the 
little seedling nourished by time grows into a 
gigantic tree, under which And refuge millions of 
souls, after being beaten, battered and tossed by 
the tempestuous turmoils of the world. The seed 
which Swami Vivckananda sowed has grown Into 
a tree, which is already bearing fruit. 

I ilo not think that the people of Bengal fully 
appreciated his value during the early days of his 
life. lie was then better known in Madras and 
other parts of India. Then, one morning the 
people of Bengal rose and rubbed their eyes to 
finii that tlicy had a (l^a,*sar among them, a Ca:sar 
not of wars and battles but of peace and wisdom, 
who had gone to America, seen America and had 
conquered America. He had taken by storm the 
hearts of sages and divines, representatives of 
various religions, who had assembled from all 
quarters of the globe to meet at the Parliament of 
Kcligions held at Chicago. That day were ful- 
filled the predictions made about him by learned 
and pious men, who came in contact with him in 
the days of his boyhood. Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerji, the greatest orator India has ever produced, 
was once moved with admiration at the eloquence 
of Narendra, for that was his name, when 
he was still a schoolboy. Afterwards, when he 
was studying law, an eminent barrister predicted 
that he would be a great lawyer. Otiicrs foretold 
that he would shine the most in whatever path of 
life he might choose to follow. But it was men 
possessing spiritual insight who noticed other 
tokens in him which presaged a life of an entirely 


different character. The venerable sage, Mahar- 
shi Devendra Nath Tagore, once remarked to 
him, — “ Boy ! You have the eyes of a Yogi ! ” 

But it was the Master, Sri Ramakrishna, at whose 
feet Vivckananda imbibed wisdom, who really and 
fully saw what sort of stuff he was made of. 
Their first meeting was extremely pathetic. Ad- 
vised by a friend Narendra one day went to the 
temple of Dakshiiieswar, near Calcutta, where the 
saint passed bis days in wurshif) and meditation. 
The Master bade him sing a song. Listening 
to him his face all of a sudden became radiant 
with joy, and tears streamed from his eyes and he 
exclaimed, — “ Boy, my boy ! I have been wailing 
for you for years. At last yon have come.” That 
day a sacred tie was established between the boy 
and the siiint. The Master used to say, — “Noren 
is a lotus with a thousand petals ; he is free from 
attachment, and is above all sensual desires.” This 
last remark was verified in his life in several 
instances. No Lcmpuiiion could move Noren from 
the path of purity and rectitude. 

The heart of the Master gradually got indis- 
solubly bound with that of the disciple. A 
spiritual love sprang up between them, such love 
as no layman could conceive, measure or feel. 
He gradually made him the foremost of his dis- 
ciples, drew out the energy that slept in his 
character, nurtured the spirituality that lay latent 
in his soul, filled his mind wilh divine wisdom, 
made him Self-conscious, and at the end, like 
another great Master who came nineteen hundred 
years ago, sent him forth to the world to preach 
the sublime docirine of the Vedanta philosophy. 
To the last day of his life he ceaselessly trained 
his beloved disciple for this noble mi.ssion. About 
two days before his passing away, Noren sat by 
his bedside lost in deep meditation, and when he 
opened his eyes he saw the Master in tears. He 
said to him in a feeble voice “ 1 am a begpir now, 
Noren ! I have given you iny all ! ” — meaning there- 
by, that at that solemn moment he had bequeathed 
to Noren all the spiritual powers and realisations 
he possessed. Thus equipped, Swami Vivckananda 
had no fear to face the world and to place before 
it the knowledge for which il had long been 
hankering. 

The large-heartedness and devotional character of 
Swami Vivekaiianda were manifested at a very early 
age. Two days ago a newly-published book 
entitled **The Life of the Swami Vivckananda,” 
was placed at my disposal. I had only lime to 
glance over some of its pages. But if any of you 
feel an interest In the subject, I would recommend 
you to read this book. It will repay perusal. 
You will learn much from it, and understand ivhat 
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qualities differentiate a prophet from the common 
people of the world. The subject is large, but my 
knowledge is limited. 1 can therefore mention 
only a few incidents of Swami Vivekananda’s early 
life. Once when, he was a little boy of six or seven 
years, he went with a playmate to see a fair. There 
he purchased some clay-imagcs of Shiva both for 
himself and his companion. On their way back, 
he suddenly found that his friend was in imminent 
danger of being run over and crushed under the 
wheels of a carraige which was coming from be- 
hind at a furious speed. At considerable risk to 
his own life he rushed to the rescue of his 
playmate, and catching hold of him dragged him out 
of danger. On another occasion some of his friends 
were being ill-treated by some impertinent boatmen. 
Norendra was too small a boy to render help. 
Just at that moment he saw two British soldiers 
passing by. Now, a British soldier in the eyes of 
our boys is an object to inspire dread. But 
without the slightest shadow of fear, Norendra ran 
to the soldiers and in broken English besought 
their assistance, wliich the good Britishers gave, per- 
haps not without some amusement and admiration 
at the courage shewn by the bright- faced lad. 
When a college student, Norendra extricated 
another student from a pecuniary difficulty, which 
otherwise would have ruined his future career. He 
himself had no power or means, but he saved his 
friend by that impetuosity of will which in after 
life enabled him to accomplish mighty things. 

The devotional tendency of his nature also 
manifested at an early age. One evening, when 
accompanying his father on a journey to the 
Central Provinces, he began to sing a song in 
praise of God. He sang with such fervour that he 
fell into an ecstacy — that ecstacy which he after- 
wards often experienced when leading the life of 
an ascetic. After the death of his father, when the 
burden of supporting the family fell upon his 
tender shoulders, the whole family tasted the 
bitterness of adversity. It was a time of great trial 
and tribulation for him. His mother, he himself, 
and his two younger brothers were often in want of 
the common necessaries of life, and sometimes 
they had even to go without food. One day, he 
went to the Master in the hope of lightening the 
heaviness of his heart by pouring the tale of his 
sorrows into his sympathetic ear. The Master 
bade him go to the temple of the Mother Kali 
close by and to pray. He went, and after some 
time when he returned, the Master asked him, — 
“ What did you pray for ? *' “ I prayed for Faith, 
for Love and for Knowledge,” was the reply. The 
Master sent him to pray again, and when he 
returned, the same question was put to him and 
the same answer was given. He was sent to pray 
a third time, with however the same result. Mark 
bere^ that harassed by cares and anxieties he went 


to relate his woes to the ^faster, who thrice sent 
him to pray. But instead of praying for food or 
money, which he needed so urgently at the time, 
he prayed for Faith, Love and Knowledge 1 What 
was gold or silver to him who was destined to 
inherit the riches that no mine of South Africa 
ever kept hidden in its bowels, and which no king 
ever dreamt of in his wildest dreams. Was he not 
a worthy disciple of that Master whose fingers got 
paralysed at the mere touch of gold and silver ? 

Gradually his mind was filled with that faith and 
realisation, which transcendental minds receive 
on rare occasions from Heaven above, 'I'liiis 
endowed, he stood unawed before the eyes of sages 
and divines who had assembled at the Parliament 
of Religions, at Chicago. *'Who can be tins 
coloured man, clad in saffron garb, who has the 
presumption to stand before us ? ” must have been 
the thought of many present on that memorable 
occasion. But this presumptuous young man was 
soon to give them a shock not uiiniiiigled with 
surprise and admiration. Moved almost by divine 
inspiration, Swami Vivekananda delivered his ad- 
dress winch, partly by the fire of his eloquence, 
but more l)y the depth of the sentiments he iiUercd, 
kept his hearers spellbound, and threw them into 
raptures, making them realise that in the ancient 
archives of India lay the key to unravel the 
mysteries of life, wliich for centuries had liafllod 
Western minds. The address sent a thrill tbroiigh 
the world, and sages and savants of ail countries 
stood on tip-toe to gaze upon this ancient land which 
had given birth to this wonderful son. India can 
never be too grateful to Swami Vivekananda fur 
thus extorting respect for her, from people who 
had formed the habit of looking down with con- 
tempt upon man not white in colour and not 
professing their religion, and who did not possess 
suirictent breadth of mind to distinguish the intel- 
lectual inhabitants of «China from the wild Bushmen 
of Australia, or a Kalidasa of India from a Hiawatha 
of America. Americans, among whom as a nation, 
colour prejudice prevails in a virulent form, sat at 
the feet of an Oriental to drink deep the nectar 
that flowed from his lips. For Vivekananda was a 
world-teacher, like those who appear from time 
to time to shed light when the world gets enveloped 
in darkness. Such illustrious personages have 
been born upon earth from the reniolesc age.s — 
from that hazy past when our f(;refaLlicrs sang 
hymns in the Land of the Five Rivers, down to 
the time when a prophet, kindled by Heavenly 
Are, prenched amid the sandy desert of Arabia, or 
later still, when a devotee intoxicated with the love 
of God, danced on the village roads of Bengal, or 
on the sea-beach of Puri. 

As a Vedanlist, Swami Vivekananda considered 
all souls to be potentially divine, as so many 
beams emanating from the One glorious effulgence 
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called Brafiman. But he found these beams 
enveloped in the mist of Avidya. He set hims'^lf 
to teach men liow to remove this ignorance, how 
to be free from all impurities in heart and in spirit. 
Like Western men of science, with materialistic 
opinions, he too had at first doubts about the 
wisdom of God. Seeing misery on all sides, 
seeing the red claws of nature, seeing that all 
creatures are engaged in devouring each other, his 
mind was in despair. But these doubts and this 
despair were soon dispelled by the teaching of the 
Master. He soon understood that misery is an 
agency for the purification and evolution of the 
soul, that nature is for the education of the soul 
and the soul is inrinitely more powerful than 
nature. He learnt that through struggle for exis< 
tence and through the will to conquer nature the 
soul of man gradually evolves. Nature tries at every 
step to limit man, to crush even the very life out 
of iiim, while tlie man puts forth his best exertion 
to escape from its all-devouring laws. This 
exertion on both sides, of the one to destroy and of 
the other not to be destroyed, sharpens the faculties 
and evolves a lower being into a higher being. 
Primitive man crossed a river with the help of a 
log of wood ; from the log evolved the canoe ; from 
the canoe the boat, and from the boat the mighty 
steamship of the present day, which goes from one 
end of the earth to the other, regardless of tide and 
tempest, and in defiance of mountain-high waves. 
The primitive cart has given place to the loco- 
motive of to-day, which in a few hours travels over 
a distance which formerly took more than a month. 
A message, which was formerly almost impossible 
to send from one part of the world to the other, 
now reaches its destination in the wink of an eye. 
Thus the exertion to live, to avoid pain and dis- 
comfort, to seek pleasure, is the force by which 
primitive man has been evolved into modern man. 
But the coiKpicst of the external nature only, can- 
not satisfy the soul of man for all time. Man 
as he grows is confronted with another world — the 
internal. He has to pause to know the truth by 
which he may be the master of himself and attain 
peace. That truth has for long been taught but 
never fully recognised and not often consciously 
practised, — the truth that self-sacrihcc is the means 
to evolve man into a divine being. 

All creatures, unconsciously or consciously, are 
working towards (his end. The whole world is 
guided by the law of self-sacrifice, — from the 
lowest form of life to the Lord Jesus who 
consciously allowed himself to be crucified for 
the sake of humanity. The more conscious 
the sacrifice, the brighter shines the divinity in 
man. But I fear to go further into the subject, 
for the more I go, perhaps the deeper will 1 he 
dragged into perplexing questions of subtle meta- 
physics, from which I may not have the time to 


extricate myself. Suffice it to say that Swami 
Vivekanaiida preached with the greatest emphasis 
the doctrine that service to our fellow-creatures, 
without distinction of creed, colour or caste, is 
service to God. His teachings have borne fruit, 
as the very existence of this institution shows. 
Centres of service are springing up here, there and 
in many places, and our young men are now fired 
with a new spirit of work, the work of alleviating 
the misery of others. The workers of this Insti- 
tution go about picking up from roadsides un- 
fortunate beings stricken down by illness. Some of 
them are found to suffer from the most loathsome 
diseases. Yet the noble workers of this Institution 
nurse them with the utmost care, and handle the 
most repugnant cases without the least feeling 
of disgust and without the least fear of infection 
and death. All honour to them. Indeed, the Swami 
Vivekananda has breathed a new life into the dry 
bones of India. 

Compared with Swami Vivekananda, I am a 
mere worm grovelling upon earth, while the souls 
of men like him soar in the exalted spheres above, 
immersed in the spirit of God. Men like me can 
only s/rive to do their duty. But if we wish we 
can all do some good, however little it may be. 
The field for work is vast, but workers are few. 
Millions of our countrymen are steeped in igno- 
rance. Millions live in the midst of misery from 
the day of their birth to the day of their death 
and thousands die of preventable diseases. No 
charity could be greater than that of labouring 
for the rescue of the millions of unfortunate 
beings. No work could be nobler than the work 
of illumining with the light of knowledge the mind 
of the ignorant masses. Let us therefore try to do 
some good deed, every day of our life, remember- 
ing that service rendered to our fcllow-rccatures, is 
the highest worship rendered to God. 


TO THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

O Prophet Teacher, Inspirer of our time ; 
Arising like the Sages of the olden day.s, 
Renewing the Spirit of our Vedic Lays 
Thou staiidest forth, amongst us, all sublime. 
Vivekanand’, a Sankaracharya thou. 

Another Seer of Upanishadic Lore, 

Thou hast made the whole wide world to bow 
Unto Ind's Ancient Wisdom, and e'en more, 
For in thy footsteps arise anew and grand 
The glories of our Dharma and our I..and. 
Shiva and Sheva alike thou preached ; 

Because of thee we again have reached 
Towards our ancient greatnesses, 

Our spiritual blessedness. 

A Disciple. 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE 

SVVAMI VIVEKANANDA 


AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH, BELUR. 

N Sunday, the second of February, the birth- 
day anniversary of Sriniat Swami Viveka- 
nanda was publicly commemorated by 
thousands of persons, of all ages and description^ 
at the Bclur Math. From early morning until late 
at night vast crowds came and went joining in 
triumphant shouts of praise in the great $wami*8 
honour, worshipping his picture, visiting his room 
with great reverence and sojourning in meditation 
before the image in marble, recently placed in th.e 
Memorial ('hapel erected in his honour. The 

very atmosphere was surcharged with the spirit of 
devotion, and one fell that the Swami himself was 
amongst the immense gathering. 

The Math, the chapel of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Swami’s memorial shrine, all were festively deco- 
rated, giving a bright and jubilant effect to the 
acene and to the day itself. A festive spirit 
pervaded the air. Sankirtan parlies were every- 
where in evidence throughout the day. Many 
devotees joined in joyous dancing parties the 
while they rent the air with shouts of ‘*Jai Sri 
Swamiji Mahara] ki Jai ! *’ A bazaar had trans- 
ported itself from the city to the monastery 
grounds. Pictures, lockets and motto-cards of 
Swamiji, his writings and the ** Life " of him, 
recently published, were on sale at many stalls. 
All day long, because of the large crowds, it was 
an effort to move from one place to another even 
on the spacious grouiuls. 

All sorts and descriptions of people were 
present. Mahommedans, Hindus of all denomi- 
nations and sects, Jhahmos, Christians, and 
European admirers of the Swami bad come to pay 
their respects to one, the celebration of who.se 
memory constituted this glorious occasion. Some 
had come from afar, and one seemed to see 
people from all parts of India. There were 
Madrasis and Punjabis and Mahrattas besides the 
Bengalees. And it was right that this should be 
the case as the Swami Vivekananda himself was, 
as it were, “ A Condensed India.” 

The inmates of the monastery had done their 
best to make the celebration a success. For days 
they had been making preparations, and their 
work was hastened and made a task of blessedness 
by the joy of their anticipation. It was they who 
received the guests, saw to their comforts, and enter- 
tained them in every way. In the much-felt absence 
of Swami Brahmananda in Benares, the i-evered 
Swamis Premananda and Saradananda supervised 
the arraugCii:(;nl& and the oidci of cveiils. When 


any uncertainty arose, they were appealed to, and 
thousands sought them out specially to receive 
their blessings. Many pious devotees, on seeing 
them, exclaimed, ** Think of it 1 These saw the 
Lord Himself — and were His very awn disciples. 
These were the gurubhais of Swamiji himself.” 

Each year seems to bring additional members 
to tlic feet of Sviamiji on this hallowed day. This 
year they were more than ever before. And 
those who are old in the Order of Sri Rama- 
krishna and many householders who sat at the 
feet of Sri Ramakrishna, expressed their sense of 
amazement at this tremendous progress of the 
Swami's following and of the Bhaktas of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Yes, the Spirit is at work, and one 
felt on this day that the Swami Vivekananda has 
not died, though his body has indeed been con- 
sumed by the ilames of the funeral pyre. He is 
still in our midst, as mighty for the cause of India 
and of righteousness as when he stood as some 
Master-Prophet before the thousands at the 
Parliament of Religions, or when he preached, by his 
famous lectures and conversations, in the palmiest 
days of his triumph, from Colombo to Almora. 

Following a definite plan, early in the morning 
the monks worshipped Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
together with Swamiji. A large portrait of 
Swamiji, as the wandering Sannyasin, with staff in 
hand, had been brought from his room and 
installed in the courtyard of the monastery where 
it could be seen by all devotees. It was touching 
to see how hundreds prostrated themselves before 
this life-like Image. For hours in the morning a 
Sankirtan party sang songs before it, arousing a 
wonderful devotion in the hearts of all. 

As time went on, the poor, who are always fed 
on Swamiji’s festival, as a particular feature thereof, 
gathered in the monastery grounds from every 
direction. For days previously the event was 
announced by the beating of drums, in the villages 
far and near, inviting in the name of Swamiji, all 
the poor, who might care to come, to partake of 
food. So they had come, the poor whom Swamiji 
loved so much, from Calcutta, from Baranagore, 
from Belur, from Dakshineshwar, from Bally, from 
Salkhia, from Howrah and other places. On this 
day, probably, for most of them they would have 
the feast of the year, if, indeed, not of their very 
lives. One could not help thinking of Swamiji 
himself a.s they arrived by the hundreds, until 
their assembly swelled, during the middle of the 
day. to the number of three thousand and more. 

Under a great thatched open kitchen in the 
grounds of the monastery a score of Brfihman 
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cooks prepared the food which was to be partaken 
of by them. In huge earthen and brazen **hiindas’' 
rice and kilcheri and curiics of various sorts had 
bc'*!! cooking from the night previous. Numerous 
baskets of sweetmeats and pots of dalii had 
been purchased. Besides tiiese, there were loochi.s 
and hallua and other delicacies. .So that when 
the hundreds of the poor sal down for their food 
it was with an appetite made keen by long ex- 
pectation and present anticipation. 'I'he Swamis 
moved amongst their guests, — or Ijclter said, the 
guests of Swamiji himself, enconi.'iging them to 
ask for more without any hesitation. In the 
service of this huge number of people, the 
Braliinacharins of the Math were noldy assisted by 
young men, mostly college .students from C'alciitla. 
Fortunately, llie weather was not in tlie slightest 
fatiguing, so that the open-air meal was really a 
joy in every respect. It needed no expression of 
sati.sfaction for the pour to give their thanks to 
tiieir Sannyasin hosts. 'I'lieir very appetite was in 
itself that and at the same time a great pleasure 
to those who had arranged and served at this 
tremendous entertainment. 

When the meal had been partaken of, the name 
of Swamiji rang out triumphantly, times upon 
repeated times ; and the masses of the poor felt, 
indeed, that in the great Swami they had verily 
both a father and a friend. The gentlemen, to 
the hundreds, who looked on with devotion and 
happiness at this feeding of the poor, caught like- 
wise, their spirit, and all over the neighbourhood 
of lielur and even across the waters of the Ganges 
to the village of liaianagore, could be heard the 
triumphant sliouts, of llie Swami Vivekananda's 
name. Besides the poor, the numerous Bhaklas of 
Swamiji and Sri Kamakrishna came al.so as guests. 

At about balf-pa.sl four in the afternoon, large 
crowds gathered in tlic court immediately in front 
of the mc)na.stery to listen to two lectures concern- 
ing Swamiji’s life, given by Srijut Suresh Chiimlra 
Samaj)>ati, the Jiaiitor of Sa/ii(ya, and Srijut 
Panchcouri Baniierjee, the Kditor of Nayaka. Their 
addresses proved to be brilliant expositions of 
Swamiji’s ideals and message and w'ere received 
most sympathetically, being punctuated with 
frequent applause. All throughout the day Bhaktas 
indulged in reminiscences of the Master and in 
anecdotes regarding his life. Many repeated to 
each other extracts of his teachings which they 
had committed to memory. The attitude of others 
was that of prayer and glorification, while here and 
there still others, even amid the festivities and 
glorious rejoicing spent the time in silent medi- 
tation. Even until the late hours of the evening, 
were the devotees of the Master present, and 
many attended the draft in the monastery chapel. 

Leaving the Math on this day one was over- 
whelmed with varying emotions. One wished 


fervently that each and every day of the year might 
be like thi.s one, a great day of celebration and 
commemoration in honour of that wonderful 
teacher — the Swami Vivekananda. It Nvas a day 
that must linger long in the memory of him who 
saw it and must bring to mind, not only the 
teachings of liiis great modern prophet, but even 
the very presence of his personality itself. 

A Western Disciple. 

On the preceding Tuesday the Swamiji’s birth- 
day 7 V///// v/Vr ceremonies were celebrated privately 
by the Siinnyasin.s of the Ramakrishna Order, and 
amongst other services, homa was performed. 

AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH, MADRAS. 

The celebrations began with Bhajana in the 
moniiiig. 'riie poor were fed. Mr. K. Thatha- 
chariiir dtdivertal a Tamil diKCour.se in the aftcr- 
nof)ii on the life and teaching of the Swami. Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, h. a., b. l., spoke at 5-30 p. M., 
on “The pliue of llie Swami Vivekananda in 
liindniKm,’* iiefore a large and enlightened audience, 
in the course of bis interesting lecture he said : — 

'*To me it is the privilege of my life to be asked 
to take part in to-day’a celebrations. I did not 
enjoy the advantage of a conversation with the 
Swami in person, but his lectures, writings and 
sayings as found in the Mayavati Memorial P)di- 
tion of his Complete Works, give us a realistic 
presentment of the Swami. 

**One of the wisest of historians, the late Lord 
Acton, said that the first of human concerns was 
religion and that it was the salient feature of (he 
modern centuries. In India, it is the fashion for 
Indians as well as for Western observers to speak 
of religion as in.s]viring llie everyday life of the 
Hindu. If by Hinduism is meant Brahmanism, 
undoubtedly it has since the downfall of Buddhism 
held unquestioned sway subject to periodical dis- 
tiirbances like those cau.sed by Ramanuja and 
('b.aitanya. Since the age of the Upanishads ilicre 
have been great prophets and preachers in India, 
but Buddhism was hardly more than a destructive 
gospel, destructive of .shams and superstiiions, of 
privileges and oppressions. The fust and the in<jst 
authoritative gospel is undoubieilly that of the 
preacher of the Gila. It has valiiiity for all limes 
and for all men. That, after all. is the human lest 
of Revelation. The next gosjiel is that of Sankara, 
which has had enormous inlbience on Indian 
thought. The third gospel is that of Ramanuja 
whose heavenly touch converted the down-trodden 
pariahs into Ahvars, The fourth and modern gos- 
pel is undoubtedly that of the Swami Vivekananda. 
He saw that Hinduism was In a slate of arrested 
development and tried to infuse into it new life 
and energy. A mighty intellect and a noble heart, 
and the vision and the insight of a Seer enabled 
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him to preach tlie g^ospcl of a new Hinduism. It 
is orthodox because ii had its roots in the Upani- 
shads and the (xita. It is progressive and energetic 
because it had got rid of Hrahinanisin. Me felt 
the truth that Hinduism in order to l>e an efficient 
reiigion must not be exclusive ami must not claim 
privileges. He firmly believed in proselytising 
and evidently held the view that those features of 
Hinduism that could be presented to outsiders as 
lovable were exactly those that were its essential 
features. Swami Vivekananda combined the heart 
of Ramanuja with the great inlellccl of Sankara. 
He opened tlic door to the highest spiritual wor** 
ship from the RrAhinan to the pariah. There can 
be no doubt that if Hinduism should be a living 
faith it must be a mis.sionary faith. If the Swami's 
zeal was so successful in foreign lands it was no 
less conspicuous in dealing with the problems of 
his own society. He rightly said that the .Smritis 
and the social structure must go and he according- 
ly framed his preachings on noble lines. While 
he preserved everything in the ancient Hinduism 
which was eternally and universally valid, he 
rejected the features which had gathered round it 
as accretions in the course of centuries. The 
Swami is undoubtedly, the founder of new Hindu- 
ism. He is the discoverer of the trueVedantic 
Hinduism with added emphasis and meaning. He 
was not only the founder of Hinduism, he was also 
its energetic popiilariscr. He has for the first time in 
the history of Hindui.sm made it po.ssible for the 
meanest intellect to have a reali.sation of all that is 
best and noblest and undying in Hinduism.” 

The lecturer then (quoted the saying of the 
Swami about the intellectual greatness of the Brah- 
mans and their duty to work for the salvation of 
the rest of mankind in India. The Swami said : 
“ He only is the Brahman who has no secular 
employment. The secular employment is not for 
the Brahmans but for the other castes. To the 
Brahmans I appeal that they must work hard to 
raise the Indian people by teaching them wliat they 
know by giving out the culture they have accumu- 
lated for centuries.” To the non-Briliman castes 
he said, “ Wait. Be not in a hurry. Do not seize 

every opportunity of fighting the Brahman You 

arc suffering for your own fault. Who told you to 
neglect spirituality and Sanskrit learning? Why 
do you now fret and fume, because somebody else 
had more brains, more energy and . more pluck 
than you ? ** The Swami, the lecturer said, w^as no 
revivalist. He had no patience with vulgar and 
grotesque revivalism. Nothing was further from his 
mind than a mere revival or restoration of the Indian 
past. I'he Swami was against mystery-mongeringand 
secret occultism In the name of religion. The 
lecturer concluded by quoting the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna to the modern world, “ Do ni t care 
for dogmas, doctrines or sects criticise no one 


show by your lives that religion does not mean 

words or names or sects but that it means spiritual 
realisation.” 

'Fhe lecture was replete with informing quota- 
tions from the .<iayings of the Swami Vivekananda. 
After the lecture was over, the Swami .Sarvnnaiida 
rose amidst loud cheers to propose a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer and said that great meti came to the 
world with special duties to perform and that the 
Swami Vivekananda had a special mi.ssioti in this 
world. He performed it in the noblest way that 
all of them knew so well. Some people were led 
away by materialistic influences. Human life was 
meant for higher purposes. The aim of great 
men had been to show the noble purpose of life to 
their fellow-beings. Swami V'ivekananda laid great 
stress on the spiritual basis of religion. His reli- 
gion was man-making religion. The essence of 
the Swami ’s teaching was that spirituality and not 
mere intellectual grasp was indispensable fur the 
realisation of true religion. 'I'lic gathering dis- 
persed after the distribution of prasad. 

AT BANGALORE CITY. 

The birthday anniversary was celebrated on Feb. 2, 
with great cntliusiasm in the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Basavangiuli. A large gathering was present and 
all classes co-opcralcd in making the function a 
success. Indian ladies attended in large numbers. 
Bhajana processions arrived from Ballajiurpet, 
and Shoolay at iia. m. Bhajana continued till 
noon, and there was music and Harikatha from 
3 to 5 p. m. Mr. Karpiira Srinivasa Row, Chief 
Kngincer, presided in the evening, when Mr. V. 
Subranianya Iyer, n. a.. Head Master, Government 
High School, delivered a learned discourse, on the 
life and teachings of the Swami. He spoke of the 
Swam! being a root reformer and of his having 
preached the ideal of the preservalinii of national 
life. That preservation was eventually to lead to 
the universal suffrage, universal co-operation, 
compulsory education and education of w^omen. 
The lecturer pointed out that ignorance and poverty 
were the two great evils against the progress of any 
nation, and the Hindu, if he wants to have a chance 
of reviving, must dispel ignorance and poverty. 
Religion was the most eflicicnl force for preserving 
life and as such, Hindus should cultivate and 
preserve their religion. 

Mr. Karpur Srinivasa Rao, in the course of a 
spirited address said that Hinduism was a most 
universal religion and that Swami Vivekananda was 
the greatest reformer of the present century. 

Mr. Narayana Iyengar, b. a., b. l., Registrar of 
the Co-operative Credit Societies read the letter of 
the Yuvaraj which was received just then, with a 
donation of Rs. 100 for the Ashrama. The gather- 
ing then dispersed after distribution of Prasad. 
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AT BANGALORE CANTONMENT 
The anniversary was celebrated at the premises 
of Chathiir Veda Siddhanta Sabha School, Cavalry 
Road, on the 9lh February. The programme 
observed was as follows I'eeding the po<»r from 
1 1 to 3 p. m. Mu.si€:, and discourse about the life 
of Swamiji from 4 to 6 p. in. Katliotsavam with 
Saiikirtan from 6-30 p. in. 

AT THE SKVASHRAMA, KANKITAL. 

The Birthday Anniversary of Swamiji passed off 
splendidly this year. The whole Ashrama was 
beautifully decorated and si)ecial puja was per- 
formed. More than one thousand hungry Narayiuis 
were sumptuously entertained with halua, puri, and 
curry made with potatoes and beans grown in the 
Ashrama garden. Many leading Sadhus and gentry 
joined the Utsab. 

AT BENARES. 

The anniversary was celebrated in the Rama- 
krishna Advaita Ashrama. The feeding of the poor 
was the principal feature of the day, and it began 
at 1-30 p. m. and nearly 700 poor Narayans were 
fed. Next, a lecture was delivered by ^Ir. T. N. 
jMukherJee, on the Life and 'leachings of Swamiji. 
li was followed by an interesting speech made 
l)y a college boy named Paramesh, on the same 
subject. Nearly $00 gentlemen attended the meet- 
ing. The audience were afterwards entertained 
with the masterly music of the famous musician, 
.Srijut Aghore Chandra Chakravarty, as well as to 
a concert which was much appreciated, f^astly, at 
nightfall after distribution of JVasad the meeting 
dispersed. This year the interest of the whole 
affair was doubly enhanced by the ennobling pre- 
sence of His lloliness Swaini Brahmananda. 

AT YET.LAMANCIIILY, VIZAGAPATAM. 

The birthday anniversary of Sri Swami Viveka- 
nanda was celebrated on the aSlh and 29th days of 
‘January. On the evening of the 28th, there was, 
in previous years, Bhajana and ])roccssion. On 
^the next day there was the feeding of the poor. 
In the evening a meeting was held, in the local 
reading-room with a young Swami as the president. 
Mr. M. Suhbarao Panlulu and Mr. B. Venkala- 
narayana Naidii, spoke on the life of the Swamiji 
and his sayings. The meeting was brought to a 
close with a beautiful lecture from the president. 
AT RAM MOIIUN FREE LIBRARY, GUNTUR. 
Under the auspices of the Ram Mohun Free 
Library, a public meeting was held in the local 
PMward Town Hall on the 2nd. February at 5-30 
p. m. to commemorate the birthday anniversary of 
Sri Swami Vivekananda, at which Rao Bahadur 
T. Venkata Narasah Panlulu occupied the chair. 
The elite of the town was present. Among the 
speakers on the occasion was Mr. A. Kalcswara 
Rao, B. A., B. L., who pointed out the prominence 


of TTinduism and how it was brought before the 
gaze of the Western world for the first time by 
the Swamiji in the Parliament of Kcligions, at 
Chicago. Though the congress was convened, he 
said, with the Utopian hope of C'liristianising the 
whole world, the organisers and others who were 
dreaming of one Christian globe, were confounded 
by the appearance of a Hindu clad in orange 
garment, who held them spellbound with his cogent 
logic and thundering eloquence, and impressed 
upon them that there was a religion which they 
did not rightly understand and wliich was destined 
to rcvf)hiLionisc the present tendency of religious 
thought. The meeting terminated with a vole of 
thanks to the chairman and the speakers. 

AT KAITV, THE NILGIRIS. 

The anniversary was celelirated with great enthu- 
siasm by the members of the Maliatma Vivekananda 
Association, and by the people of Oolhanally in 
their village, on the 8lh February. The whole of 
the population of the village together with their 
friends from the neighbouring villages were 
present and there were Piija and Bhajana. One 
of the members of the above Association lectured 
in Tamil on “ 'Pile Life and Work of the Swami 
Vivekananda’* to the full satisfaction of the audience. 

In connection with tlic above celebration, Bro. 
Scctha Sing delivered a lecture in the village of 
Jagathala on the night of the 15111 February on the 
Life of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Deva, in Tamil. 

AT TEPPAKIJLAM, TRICHINOPOLY. 

Sri Swami’s birthday anniversary was celebrated 
on the 9th Feb. by the Ramakrishna Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society. Through the c.xerlions of the 
members, a sum of money was collected with 
which some 700 poor people were fed on that 
holy occasion and clothes were distributed to 36 
cripples. In the afternoon, after the annual 
report was read, Mr. T. S. Nalliappa Sastrigal, 
B. A., I-. T., delivered a very interesting lecture on 
the “ Hindu idea of Evolution.” He pointed out 
in what ways the Western theory was defective 
and as.serted that the system of Reincarnation as 
explained by tlie llindiis suited all nations and all 
times. Mr. C. K. Tyagaraja Diksbitar, b. a., l. t., 
occupied the chair and spoke eloquently on the 
object of the meeting. The proceedings came to 
a close with Arati and distribution of Prasad. 

To commemorate the birthday anniversary a 
pamphlet on the Life of the Swami Vivekananda 
was published. It contains an introduction from 
Swami Shah'ananda of the Madras Alath and also 
five small half-tone portraits and is priced at six 
annas })cr copy. It can be had from Mr. M. S. 
Natesan, the Secretary of the Society. 

AT CONJEEVERAM. 

The people of Conjeeveram celebrated the 
birthday of Sri Swamiji in the Hindu Girls’ School, 
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Rajah Street. Tn the morning there was Puja, 
Bhnjana. and feeding of the poor. 

Ill the i-veniiig a puMic ineeling consisting both of 
lailios and gciuk inen was held, in which there were 
essay conipeiiiioiis, a!id reciiaiions in Sanskrit and 
linglisli, and priiios were awarded to tlie best essay 
and reciters. IMr. M. Vencatesa Aiyar, ». a. then 
spoke on ‘ Keligioii and its iniluence in the 
building up of a nation." The Secretary, Sj. M. 
Ramacliamliaw, read the report and appealed to 
the public for aid towards the building fund of the 
“ Vivckanaiuhi .\sliiania,'' for which purpose a site 
hail been pin chased. The whole proceedings were 
comliicloii iiniiei the presidency of Swanii Sachi- 
daiianda India Saraswati of Sri Upanishad Brahma 
Mulh, and terminated with Mangalarati. 

AT TIIK MUR.SIIir>Al5Al>, ORPHANAGE. 

On the Janmaiithi day special Puja, Homa, and 
A rati were performed and the boys of the Ashrania 
school were siiiiipliioiisly fed with Prasad. On the 
public celebration day great religious entliusiasm 
jirevailed. Several hundreds of the poor Narayanas 
were entertained to a hearty feast. A band of 
college sUidciiis from the Ramakrishna Viveka- 
nanda Association of Herhampur came and took 
part in serving the poor. 'I'he success of the whole 
ceremony was due to the untiring labour of the 
Swaini Akhundaiianda and the boys and teachers 
of the Orphanage. 

AT SALKHIA, HOWRAH. 

The Ramakrishna Anathbandliu Samiti cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary by conimemoratiiig 
the Birthday ceremony of Srimat Swanii Viveka- 
nanda. In the morning special Puja of Sri Kama- 
krishna was performed. Sankirian parties enlivened 
the occasion from ii a. in. to 5 p. 111. and Prasad 
was served to the poor from 12 to 6 p. m. T'he 
Sannyasin members of the Belur J\lalh joined to 
make the celebration a success. 

AT UARISAL. 

The Ramakrishna Mission of Barisal celebrated 
the Janmotsava with great enthusiasm. In the 
morning Sjt. Soshi Bhusan Chatterjee, m. a. of the 
B. M. College read the Kathopanishat. At 9 a. m. 
fruits and sweets were served to the inmates of the 
local hospital, numbering 'thirty-one, under the 
kind supervision of the doctor in charge, Babu 
Ashutosh Diitta. From 10 to 12 a. ni. one seer 
of rice was distributed to each of the beggars to 
the number of 200, besides giving pice in addition, 
to the blind, the lame and the distressed. 

A meeting was convened in the hall of the 
Dharmarakshini Sabha at half-past two. Sjt. Jaga- 
dish Mukherjee, B. a.. Head JMaster of the B. M. 
Instilutioii read a id explained the Gita. Sjt. 
Jitendralal Chatterjee read an impressive* essay on 
the Swami Vivekananda and Babu Nil.aran Ch. 
Das Gup^a, m. a., Govt, pleader, and Babu Ganesh 


Ch. Das Gupta, m. a., b. l. spoke on Swamiji, as 
w’cll. The proceedings lasted till 6-30 p. m. after, 
which the members and admirers gathered in the 
Mission room and joined in the Saiikirtan which 
continued till night. With the distribution of 
Prasad to the assembled gentlemen the ceremony 
was brought to a close. Leaflets containing songs 
especially composed for the occasion, and also 
those bearing the choice sayings of the Swami were 
freely distributed. 

AT VINIAMBODY. 

The 51st birthday anniversary of Sri Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated on the 28th Feb. in 
the Swami Vivekananda Sankam, High Road, 
Pudur. 'Phe programme observed was as follows : — 
Pooja and Biiajana procession from 6 to 10 a. ni. 
Feeding the floor from 12 to 2. p. m. Lecture on 
“Swaniiji's Vedanta Avalhar *' from 5 to 7 p. m. 
Then Mangalarati and dislribiitioii of Prasad. 

AT THE MATH. 

The Vivekananda Society, as usual celebrated 
the birthday anniversary of the Great Master by 
holding a meeting on the 9th Feb. in the Math, 
Belur, at 3 p. m. The big portrait of Swami 
Vivekananda as the Wandering Monk was taste- 
fully decorated by the students. Swami Sarada- 
nanda kindly presided. After music a report 
of last year's work was read by Dr. J. N. Ghoshal. 
The report showed the following important works 
done by the Society : (1) Formation of a regular 
weekly class, where the Upanishads and the Works 
of the Swami Vivekananda are read. (2) The 
establishment of an institution for the training 
and education of Hindu girls and widows accord- 
ing to Hindu ideals, known as the Saradeswa^ 
Ashrama. It is wholly managed by orthodox 
Hindu ladies under the care and control of Srimat* 
Gourimata, a lady disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. (; 
I'lie starling of the Sister Niveilita Mcunorial Fun 
Besides these, the Society had celebrated public ; 
the last anniversary of Buddha. 

After two songs were sung with the accompan-;! 
ment of an Harmonium and Pakhwaj^ there wer 
recitations from the "Parivrajaka,” “The Song of the 
Sannyasin," and from a poem called “ The Guru 
Puja." An excellent paper was read by Mr. F. J. 
Alexander, which is reproduced elsewhere. An 
impressive paper in Bengali was also read by Sjt. 1 
Kiraii Chandra Dull, Some four to five hundred ' 
young men from Calcutta attended. There were 
Mahahir Puja and Ram Nam Kirtan after the 
meeting. The Puja was done by Swami Prema- 
nanda Maharaj. After the distribution of Prasad 
the gathering dispersed at about 6-30 p. m. 

AT RANGOON. 

The Janmatiihi of the Swami Vivekananda was 
observed by the Ramakrishna Society on the a8th 
January 1913, with great solemnity and much devo- 
tion. The members gathered at the premises of the f 
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Hindu Social Chib early in the mornin" where the 
Swamiji was worshijijicd in the iin:ii>:e. In the 
evcnin^r ]\ir. Kan 1^:111 ad ham enierlained llie audience 
with select tnclodious hymns of the four i;reat 
SaiviLc apostles of .South Iinlia, which cnr.ipuircd 
the hearts of all. At 10 p. 111. A rati wa.s per- 
formed and Prasad distributed. 

Tile -public celebration took place on the 2 nd 
February, with K*eai eclat and cTilhusiasm in the 
premises of the 1 linihi Social ("mb. Kepresenta- 
lives of all I lir.du cuiniiimiities were presi'iit, and 
the Msuliasces, the l5-.‘ni;.ilee.s and the (jn>;raiees 
joined and vied with one another to honour the 
palriol-saiiu of Jndia. From early mornin,£c till 
late in the evcMiin;( the ni.iin hall of the club v.ms 
llironj^ed with spcc'aiurs. Ph(»los and painiini‘S 
of the Swaniiji and his ( Ainil>hais :uh»rned the w.dls 
of the hall, wliile dciajiaiions with ferns e\-i;elled 
those of the jii'evious yi-ar. Pnja, t>rayer, and 
lihajana to the acC(jiii]);mimenl of the lunsical 
iiisti'iiment.s were the principal feature ot liie 
mornin.ur service. Alms were distributed to the 
poor and the iiidi!.;-onL. 

'riie pro.i;raiiiTiie for the cvcniiii^ ccjinmenced 
with a meetiiif*- wiih .'^njut S.vy.x C h.u'.in (jiUijpili, 
u. A., in the cli.iir. Tiie lir>t annual ictMiit i»L the 
Raiii.'ikiislma .Soeiely, J<ani;tM>ii, win re\d. 
mainly dealt witli the woik which the .'■'oclety 
strove to do with a certain am- ainl of sucte.ss in 
dilfi:renl v.mvs. vi/„ miss ctluc ui- »n, cuniribiition to 
the Swaini's Memorial 'rem[»io lund, hindy of the 
philosopliio liteiMture, etc. 1 >r. 'i'. S. S. Kajan, 
M. R. o. .s.. i- R. c. !•., read a tin •nidiil'ul a.nJ inu r- 
esliii;.',' piper on tin* *• Mi^s'on of ihe Swnnii 
. Vivekanninia. " Mr. Siva Ai i .Muddiar made 
a few valuable reinfiiks on l.biivi-r.-.il l.ove ui»on 
wbicli the wlioh* siriu'tuie of \'e iin:a i*. built, lie 
laid f^reat stress on the I'ammis biblie.il tliclum 
‘Love lliy neij^liboiir as ibis. l;,' wliidi he slid, 
the Swamiji preached and praciisevl. Tiic Tresi- 
dent, then in a few well-choseu word-, e'dioiled the 
diiforent roninmnilies prcseul tf> al’v.iv> unite to 
hoiKiiir the ‘rreat cliaini'iim of the \ ..■•lie lelieion 
of the mo lerii d.iv. 'The priic.*ediir..^s lermhi.iled 
will I A rat I a ml •li'^ii ibnlion of swe.. ts. A lealUt of 
the life-.ske’.cli of tlie .Swamiji was also dishibuted. 

AT M.vNIlVW VlVKK.WAXhA .Sn( llirv. 

Swami N’ivcUnnanda's birilnlay anniversary was 
obstu vcl by inau;.iUr.iiinLr an arranneinenf to render 
iiclp to tiic suiTeiin;^ po')r. A niiiiibcr i>f lii kets 
\\\.ie issusd to medical prai.iilioncrs in the \iil:vi;cs 
cnlitlin?*- llioso win) were ill, to free i'ifl.s ut rice ;U 
the Society's ball. 

AT (iTFIKK CKNTKi:.‘=!. 

The llirlhclay anniversary celebration was also 
duly ob.served at tlic Advaita Ashrama, Mayavali, 
ami at the various other Centre!? of the ilelur 
Math and in numerous Vivekananda Societies in 
India and abroad. 


TIIE MI.S.SION OF THE SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

r An cxlrncl from a paper read by Dr. T. S. S. 
Kejau, iJ. <\ s. on 2nd. February 1913, 

on die oc:ca^i•ul of the Swami's 5rst. birthday 
celeliniieil iiy the Kaniakri^iina Society, Rangoon. ] 

I try to look back througli tiie mists of years in- 
to iln; full life and e.vrr-i()-be-revered memory of 
the .Swami Vivekananda: no Ioniser can I appeal to 
tlnisc personal n.'Coll.:ction.s in wliit ii we all could 
siiare, but in place thereof is an iiilhieiice, a 
rc.*«unv( lion, and my outlook becomes essentially 
por-'pective. 

Swami Vivekanar.d.v.s infliie.ncfi permeating 
the aviMiucs id time, and the only gratitude we 
C'lii show to tlj.il gnait s-iul is th-* annual coni- 
meiiioraiion, to cclebiate which we have assembled 
here tu-d ly. 

The history of our times is abounding in stirring 
events of a moju wondeiiul character. Tiie rapid 
advancement of si ience has unveiled th«.‘ wonderful 
treasures of know levii-y? liidden deeply in nature’s 
bosom. l‘ersis.l..*iii ob'-.rvalion and the studious 
ci'foilsof in.iii hav-.* crowned bis untiring /.eal with a 
*’.uce>s unji.iialleled in all past lii.-tory. The 
develupmenl uf machinery, the di.NCovery of the 
powers of su aiii and pelrol and the consequent 
ad\:ince in the oiaaiiie and aoii.il navig ition, llie 
invt niion oi the telei-lione, teleioaph anil the nnuii- 
fiild nK'.aih.M lioUH ol .‘leelriLal ami i.ulio activity 
are .-.11 but a few of die out'^tauding larnlmarks of the 
ceiitiiiy'.s bi'.ti.ry. With such glorii*us unravelling 
of Xaiiire's .sinels one would have ibought that 
liumanilv wi idtl Iiavo progres.v^il and attained to a 
Iwtter level of (*.\l.‘ii nee than it c\er was in the 
ceni'uies UuL c. iTiqi.iiMiive Ijlsiory has it 

ej.a- dy the other way. Man has not sinmitaneoii.s- 
ly a.ivr.ired bi.-th in his mor.il ai.d .q'iiitival aii.iin- 
mi-ni^ 111 die West ihv: roar of Imuiis, the. smoko 
of l.n :iMil the wear anil whirl of life have 

sm'::li.;seii the n.;li;;Ml devel'.i|>:iient of man’s 
si.’-.de ijii\!i = ies. 'i'!;.' ..i^eiiius ami intellect of tlic 
naiioii !n\o 1* 'en sjM.ni die rr.-ati.m i‘f p.erfect 
niacliinerv. bolb for llie piirpo'^i* of prinlndiiui and 
di siriiclioii ; bill li’.e ai ji>iie iMiure is neaily dead 
and 5;(jne. I.-iok at tiie .''iie.'is of all l*airoj)ean 
Capitals; Viow moiu-ionc- as diey are, lack- 

ing in all tbit is e.'Si ni'al Iml burdened with all 
that is superlliiou'-'. W iial of religion ? \ 011 find 

it on eveiybody’s lips only to be contradieted in 
every act. reoj)le are trained in the tenets of a 
religion, wliicb they do not want to believe, for 
tliey see them llatly ignored in all relations of life. 
I\li*n think it prudent to conceal iindi;r llie mask of 
piety the aliicism which they are not bold enough 
to avow. 'J’hoir ways of life arc as conventional a 9 
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their creed. Men have unconsciously become 
chronic hypocrites. Besides, mere lip-worship of 
an important ideal has deprived them of things 
spiritual and they liave devoted themselves to 
mere material speculations. The soul of die nations 
has letrogressed while the growth of materialism 
has beomne abnormally rapid. The passionate 
seal lor the mastery of all forces of nature, wealth, 
intelligence, and power has become the dominant 
betor in sode^ ; but not even the barest attempt 
has been made to Christianise the Institutions. 
Speaking of Western polity a famous English 
mter remarks, — It purports to represent a super- 
kuman ideal ; in reality it does not represent even 
metW Is human. It is of the earth, earthy; 
while horn heaven far above, cries, like a ghost's, 
the voice of the Nazarene, as pure, as clear, as 
ineffectnal, as when first it flung from the shores of 
Galilee its challenge to the wond-sustaining power 
of Rome.” And the new world— the world of 
Columbtts^as fared no better than Europe. If 
materialism had made tremendous strides in the 
old world, it has been simply galloping in its mad 
ioiinisb in the new. Such has been, and is the 
civUlmtion in the West when the Swami was 
dimming Us life’s dretm as the young Noren in 
atm prmencfi of his oounterport and his Master 
Rammsbna Paramabomtt. 

While things stood like this in the West, the 
Zasiwm fast sinking into insignificance. Indio, 
onoi the home of all that was great and pure, the 
Ibllier of the two of the great Religions of the 
WorM, the forerunner' of all known civilisations, 
where Is she ! What is her children's place in the 
comity of Nations ? Evil in the shape of poverty, 
premature death, disease, economic and social 
servitude combined with ignorance form the sum 
Mai of the pain and agony under which our poor 
motherland is groaning. How few are there who 
will try to combat these evils ! During the last 
sight or nine centuries India has ever been the 
forlorn child of misfortune, the victim of all 
calamities that ever visited humanity on its weary 
march through the ages. The springs of spirit- 
uality are drying up, and all life is dying out of 
the nation. 

Think of our young men. How they are losing 
theiir manhood under the natural environments I 
Rmd the letter which the Swami Viveksnanda 
wrote from Japan contrasting the progress of that 
counlij with our dormant state. How true and how 
Mem are those words 1 The culture of the heart 
aarottgR us hae been neglected. Our moral and 
q^real Madards are giving place to intellectual 
md material culture for gain. Many of the vices 
df aUm dvillsetion have been spreading rapidly all 
'dear tlia country. Such is our condition. 

The worid nae drowned in miteiy ; the wail 6f 
the heart-rendii^f cries of die victims of 


social tyranny, the sounds of agony of the dyirw 
millions reached die Throne of God. llie world, 
both East and West, sadly wanted a S.^\ iour and 
it had one in the person of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda. He came, lived his short life as all 
Great Saviours have done and has bequeathed to the 
world a vigour and anergy which mall stand the 
test of time. The seeds of life have been sown 
br and wide and the lender planis are shoodng 
out in plenty all over the world. From Chicago 
and San Francisco on the shores of the Pacific, to 
New York on the Atlantic, the sprouts have taken 
a deep root. From the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas to the red lands of the Kannyakumari ; 
from the sandy deaerts of far-off Sindh to the 
many-mouthed deltas of the Irrawaddy, has bis 
work spread. Even imperial London has nol 
escaped the Swaml’e Influence ; perhaps his field 
of work was not quite so far and wide In that 
Metropolis of the vmd ; but know this, that it has 
given a Sister Nivedita to us, and we all know 
what her soul stood for and worked for. Even the 
Colonies have paid their respect to that conquering 
hero^ and to-day many noble souls in Australia, 
Canada and South Africa have become ardent 
stuebnts of hb sacred lib and work. Swami Vive^ 
nanda lived only for tbirty^nine years, but what cf 
that? Dost not the vigour of his iMrit muhlM 
Itisif in geomeiricsl progression? Christ lived tor 
thirte-two yearSi thqr sav, and left a dozen 
disciples ; and two thousand years thence half the 
nrorldowes him allegiance. The great Sankara- 
charya died while quite young and yet how many 
millione of our countrymen pay homage to himi 
Lives of great men are not counted by months 
and years, but 1^ the magnitude of work done and 
the quantity of the spirit infused. Like a Magi*, 
cian's wand their words rouse tke dead and dying 
nations into a wonderful living tttiviiy, and iuH 
morality and vice ffy before dttii. They make aijl 
epoch and but for there the World could not exist 
Swami Vivekananda developed an entire epoch, nay^ 
1 may say, a whole world for himself and others. 
His prophetic vision enabled him to see through 
the affairs of men. He saw his own motherland 
deierioialing with her three hundred millions of 
gentle, loving and pious people, witii all her wealth 
of tradition and with her anaent and unapprrMdied 
grandeur in domains of thought and ii}>ci:iilaiioh. 
He asked himself the question— * Has this ancient 
race no great purpose to serve ? Then whv is it 
not yet swe^ off the earth and burled llkn 
those Babylonians, and Phcsnicians of ancient 
time8^ Why thould the children nf India livn 
unknown, unhononred and even dlsliononred ? 
He bit that the hand of Providence is still over 
os protecting us for a great purpose, that wc arc 
etill qiavnd so that we mMt yet contribute some- 
thing to the upliftmem m the other races, that vTe 
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have slill some line nOtee to ting for the inspini- 
tioo and enlightenment of humanity. In iMy 
leiponae to theae thoughia hla glarion voice urged 
Ml deeping countrymen to ariie and to awake 
and slop not till the soal ii reached. The 
whole World listened to hii song and listened to 
him wondenngly, adriiiriiigly and reverently. 

The unknown Sadliu, the stringe yellow-robed 
Saniiyasin who was tramping the itreetf of 
llindiisihan, shot into the arena of the Parliament 
of Religions like a meteor and daisied the 
representatives of world-religiona and the anxiou*; 
aspirants assembled there. The Chicago Parishad 
ostensibly held to prove the superiority of the 
Christian faith ended by ushering in the glorious 
Ridigion of the Vedas. Chrinlaiilty at a world's 
Religion liad failed to answer the great problems 
pf life, bearing on thg fncqunilty be^en man and 
man. Tha Inquiring genius was not able to find 
a logical answer to the manifold problems of 
matter and soul. The rapid advancement of 
science disillusionised many of the pet doctrines of 
Christian thcolonr. Such words like and My 
Father arc one, and *'Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,*’ though true and realisM 1^ that great 
Prophet could not be logically explained 
Christian exponents. It required the philosophy m 
the Vedanta to unravel the mvstcry and the Indian 
Sannyasin carried the meaning and the message 
iCfoai the Kaliqiani ” to tlm new world. Hii 
mission was the mission of unity. His powerfid 
diction, his dear knowledge of the Vedanta, his 
hicid and yet simple way of expresdon have 
brought home to the people of the West the pro- 
found truths which he had to give them. Some 
have critisised the Swami’s mission abroad as 
amounting to neglect of his own countrymen. But 
anyone who knows of the strong and deep-rooted 
patriotism in his heart will think twice before he lays 
the blame on his lack sympathy for his countiy- 
men. We always judge men bv our own ideius 
and never by theirs. If our neignbour’s act does 
not coordinate with our cherished views we are 
apt to Judge unkindly of him. Most of ns will 
admit that the Swami had a bigger and greater 
ideal before him than many of thM that ait in 
Judgment over his acts. iHe loved not only his 
countrymen, bm loved all humanity, and it could 
Bot be othcrwlae with him who had realised the 
Spirit Hia love for mankind waa universal, pure 
nnf^red bf woiM^ consid er ations. As is 
often said, the Srst sign of . rellgioiis fevlval and 
growth is expanslqn— expansion brnmiA the nanow 
outliiies of onhcdoqr and provindauim. Bandas, 
it was the West that found oiil the rml man in ibiU 
towering peraonallnr whom the world has cem to 
know as Amml invefamn Bcfaraho appmicd 
Botha staga at ChimfOi ha had wanteed an and 
in Us own motherland; but how many of us 


SS 

then knew and appreciated what was in him ? It 
waa left to the Parliament of Religions to an- 
nounce to the world the advent of the great soul 
amidst us. By his own example and his dis- 
interested work In foreign lands he has shown that 
Vedanta is above all colour, race or religion. 

(To be continued). 


TO THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

O Sun Celestial arising in the East 
Thou shed'st the Ancient Light far to the West I 
Thy saintly life knew not a moment’s rest 
By Duty’s Call thou wert divinely pleased. 

And those approaching thee with doubting seised 
Were inspired with boldness and Vedanta free* 
Thou strengthened them Nirvana-wards to flee 
And didst heal others with binding Karma teased. . 
Well-armed wert thou, O Siddha, for the strife 
With Kama-Kanchana’s subtle sporting rife. 
Glorious and meteor-like thy earthly life. 
Man-making Dharma thou didst preach to all. 
Heeding thee, one heeds the Nation’s Call ; 
Following thee, one ne’er can know a Ml. 

N. Subramanlan, B. A. 


ELECTRIC RADIATION : 

, A Lbcturb by Frof. J. C. Bose, c 8..L 

A crowded assembly met at the University 
Hall, Lahore, on the asnd Feb. to hear the 
first of Professor Bose's discourses before the 
University of Lahore. 

Dr. Bose opened Iris address by alluding to 
the historic journey of Jivaka, who afterwards 
became the Physician of Buddha, making his 
way from Bengal to the University of Taxila^ 
in quest of knowledge. Twenty-five centuries 
had gone by and there was before them ano- 
ther pilgrim who had journeyed the same 
distance to bring, as an offering, what he had 
gathered in the domain of knowledge. 

The lecturer called attention to the fact that 
knowledge was never the exclusive possession 
of any particular race, nor did it ever recog- 
nise geographical limitations. The whole 
world was interdependent, and a constant 
interchange of thought had been carried on 
throughout the ages, enrichii^ the common 
heritage of mankind. Hellenistic Greeks and 
Bastorn Aryans had met herein Taxilato 
exchange the best each had to offer. After 
iqany centuries the East and West had met 
once more, and it would be the test of the real 
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greatness of the two civilisations that both 
should be finer and better for the .shock of 
contact. The apparent dormancy of intellect- 
ual life in India had been only a temporary 
pha.se. Just like the o.scillatfons of the .seasons 
round the globe, great pnbati4in.s intellec- 
tiial activil}’ pa.ss over th(i did'erent i)en[>Ie.s of 
the earth. With the coming <;f the spring the 
dormant life springs forth ; similarly, the life 
that Iinlia conserves, b}’ inheritance, culture 
and temperament, was only latent and was 
again read}' to spiiiig forth into the blossom 
and fruit of knowledj.;e. Although .science 
was neither of the J^ast nor of the West but 
international in its iiniveisality, certain aspects 
of it gained richness of colour by reason of 
Ihcir place of origin. India, iicrhaps through 
its habit of synthesis, was apt to realise 
instinctively the idea of unity and to .sec in 
the phenomenal world an universe instead of 
a multiversc. It was this tendenc)*, the lec- 
turer thought, which had led an Indian 
physici.st like himself when .stiulying the ('fferct 
of forces on matter to find lioundary lines 
vani.shing, and to .see points of ctuitact 
emerge between the realms of the living and 
non-living, 

F.bF.CTRTC WAV1C.S. 

In taking up the subject of the evening's 
discourse on electric radiation of Ilert/ian 
waves, the lecturer explained the constitution 
of the apparatus which he lia<l devised for an 
exhaustive study of the properties of (dectric 
waves. His apparatus permitted ex peril nen Is 
with the electric rays t<) be carried on with ;i.s 
much certainty as experiments with cudinary 
light, and he detnonstrated the identity of 
electric radiation and light. The edectric rays 
are reflected from plain and curved mirrors 
in the same way and subject to the .same 
laws. Electric rays, like rays of light are 
refracted. Like rays of light too, clcclric 
waves can be selectively stopped by various 
substances, which are “ electrically ” coloured. 
Water, which is a conductor of electricity, 
stops the electric ray ; whereas licpiid air which 
is a non-conductor is quite transparent to the 
rays. Finally, Professor Bose explained his 
discovery of polarisation of those rays by 
various crystals. Tourmaline was a good 
polariser for ordinary light and the lecturer 
discovered that the crystal Ncmalitc \ ^sse.sscd 
the power of polarising the electric rays in 
the most perfect manner. Professor Bose also 


explained how the internal constitution of an 
opacpie mass was revealed by the help of light 
which was it.self invi.sible. 

Lf.MITATTOXS Ol- TTIJAr AN PKRCKITION. 

The lecdunrr ctincdiided his (lisemitse by 
drawing attentiun to tlie limitations uf iniman 
perception. iMan’s power of hearing was con- 
fined to eleven octaves of sound-nulc.s. In the 
c.asc of visit)!! the limitation was far more 
serious, his power of sight extenrling only 
thi*t)iigh a single octave of those ctlicr waves 
which constituted light, 'riie.se ether vibra- 
tions of vnrif>ns frequencies could be main- 
tained by electrical ine, -ins. By pressing the 
stop-hntton of ftie apparatn.s which was 
exhibited, ether vibrations, 50,000 millions per 
.secoiul, were produced. A second stop gave 
rise to a diflereiit vibration. Let tlic 
reader.s imagine a large electric organ pro- 
vided with an infinite number of stops, each 
stop giving rise to a particular ether note. Let 
the Kmest stop produce one vibration a 
second. They should then get a gigantic 
wave i86a'X'; miles long. Let the next st»)p 
give rise to tWi) vibrations in a second, and let 
each .succeeding stt)p pi-od uce higher and 
higher j)t)tes. J.et them imagine an unseen 
hand prc.ssing the different .slops in rapid 
succession, producing itiglicr ami higher notes. 
The ether note would thn.s rise in frequency 
from one vibration in a second, to lens, to 
hundreils, to llir>usands, to hundreds of thou- 
.sand.s, to milliun's, to millions of millions! 
Wiiiie the cthcnral sea in which they were all 
immersed were being thus agitated by these 
niiiltilndinoiis waves, they would remain 
entirely unaffi:c!(rd. for they posse.s.sed no 
organs of percej)tion to respond to these 
waves. As the other note rose still higher in 
pitcli, they would for a brief moment perceive 
a scn.'^alion of warmth. This would be the 
case when the cllier vibration reached a fre- 
quency of several billions of times in a second. 
As the note rose still higher, their eyes would 
begin to be afifecLed, a red glimmer of light 
being the first to make its appearance. From 
this point the few visible colours woulcl be 
compri.sed within a single octave of vibration 
from 400 to 800 billions in one .second. As 
the frequency of vibration ro.se .still higher 
their organs of perception would fail them 
completely ; a great gap in their conscious- 
ness would obliterate the rest. T!|e, brief 
flash of light would be succeeded by unbroken 
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dark'noss. How circumscribed was their 
kiuiwlodjic ! Ill reality they slutul in the 
of a Intiiinoiis ocean almost 1-liml ! 'I'hc 
lilth; tiuy ronld sec was as noth'n;.* C'aiio.nofl 
to t!l(^ Vil'^tllrS:; I ill’ll wijii i'll. '■ i! M- t. 

Jhit it may Ik* fi.tid thiil, fiiil >; *ii.: : . im- 

jKMfection of his m’MscSj man ha^. bi.:cn a'hle, in 
science, to bnihl for himself a raft nj lh«ai;.'ht, 
by which to mahe liaiinp; ’.uh’entnrc: un the 
j:;rcat seas of llie nnhnown. 

'J’lIE VIVKKAXANDA :\IK:\rOKIAL 
TliUVLK KUND 

Wk present hclow the list rif cloniilions received 
from our riv,ulers and I'rieiuis in response to our 
appeal for funds, in the seiniceiucnni d year of liio 
Sw.iini Vivekiinanda'.s hirili, for the coinpluion of 
liis .Minnoiial Temple that is under constniclion 
in the ;>roiinds of the Kainakrishna -tlaih, IWInr. 
It will l^e 111)1 iced tliat liesides Rs. con- 

tributed h>' the riiihiuidiia idiaraUi Ouiee, Advaita 
Ashiania au<l its nieinheis, wo culiecled froni 
llie public Us. 3y7-4-() up to Fclnuaiy 0^13; and 
that the amomil Rs. /) :7 !5-o w.is 5:enl din-rt to 
the Sw.uiii Ih alimananila, I 'resident, Reliir Aiadi, 
up to the end of Deceiubcr 19 ( 3 , lim.s makin^r the 
total of Rs. ii.d.i-3- -*• 

Wliilo cordially ihaiikinji' our T/ir/A’ who fulfdled 
their vow of j;ivin^ one-filVu ih (-f their e iniinics 
during llie year, or wh.uovcr they could spare for 
the pm|io.se, we are .surpri-ed to fnid how very 
few have re^pomled to our appeal hy comiTouliug 
their mile in graiofid memory of one who .«aciiiiv*ed 
liis life in ili.;ir .sorv!c«r and did. .>0 much to riii.se 
them. Ilowev'i', there is no cau-ie for de.'^p.iir. 
As followers and disciples of our grc.it Master we 
should not give ii|) onr cheri.slicd srheine till its ohject 
is achieved. \Vi: liave therefore decidcil to keep this 
fund open in order to give an opporinniiy to tlu’se 
who may wish In conirihutc voluntarily towards it. 

Further conirihiitions may he .sent eiilier to the 
undersigned, or to Swaiiii Brahiuanaiida, Jhc.sident, 
The Math, Jlelur, I.)t. Howrah, and will be duly 
acknowledged in this paper. 

Donations to tiuc V. M. Temple. 

Through the Prabiuhlha Bharata Oflice 


Up to February 1913 

Bs. As. P. 

Mrs. II. S. Wollbcrg, San Francisco 

.. 76 

JO 0 

Dr. P. Venkalarangani, Bangalore 

.. 5‘=> 

0 0 

Mr. Gerald Nobel, Paris ... 

•• 35 

0 0 

„ D. K. Natu, Mai van ... 

.. 28 

0 0 

„ Krishna Ch. Sen Gupta, Cuttack 

.. 18 

I 0 

M Radha Raman Sen, Gorakpur 

... t6 

0 0 

„ .Gopal Nair, Mayinyo... 

... 15 

0 0 


Mr. Ranuiath. Delhi 

10 

0 0 

„ Karnindis U;iU:inma 1 Malkani, m. a. 

10 

0 0 

,, K. Xarasingha I\vr, Tunduir .. 

6 

12 0 

„ P. Goviiidh.in 

5 

8 0 

J. C. N'jii.id.uayiilii, R.Mi'i:..on 

5 

0 0 

„ i\aij.iiaM 

3 

0 0 

„ Raiiuikrishna N. Kolbag, Bombay 

2 

0 0 

N. (jliosal 

I 

6 0 

„ Kaiiary N'aiiliar 

I 

0 0 

,, Miiiid.'uah Kaiathan ... 

I 

0 0 

,, K. ('. Saiival 

1 

0 0 

„ Sri pad Al. Kalambikar 

I 

0 0 

,, Kiinuran ... 

0 

8 0 

„ Piiihiikey Kolay 

0 

7 0 

The Prahiiddha Blinrata OlTice 

III 

0 0 

'riie Aiivaiia Ashrama, Alayiivali 

33 

0 0 

“Mother” 

40 

0 0 

A Disciple, Alayavati 

5 

0 0 


Total Rs. 476 
Through die Ranjakrishna .Math, Belur, 
up to 3 1 St Decern her 1912 
The Rauvdnishna Society, Rangoon, 
irnugli .Mr. S. K.imaswami Tver, Secy. 162 
Air. II. N. Anilei;:on. Dunedin. N. 7 ., 75 

']’he Vedant.i Ilo.v, No. 305, New Zealand 59 
Air. Behari r.;d (’.ilcnita ... 50 

„ Radli.i RauKiii \andy, Janipur ... 50 

„ Ilarich.irin l)a>s Dulta, Jullimder 39 
» V. K. S. Aya; ... 35 

„ Aiiirila l.il .Mnkhcrji, Kiishiia ... 25 

Sill. Ileniangini I);vi, J.mipnr ... 10 

Mr. R.itikanla Biswas, do. ... in 

„ 'P. Kamhirnm Alcnoii, Bailngara ... 10 

„ 'r. Kiiiihirama Mcnoii. d»». ... 10 

„ D.iitiiriya Bal.ikrishna Kelelkar, 

J’-eigiuni ... ... 10 

Saikari Bannerjee ... ... 7 

„ I. 'r. Miiisnkliani. Bankipiir ... 6 

„ .M. Srinivasan. .Madras ... 5 

„ T. Veiikaii saiii, Ramcliandrapur ... 5 

„ Ahaiii Kanta Ikinnerjee, Rangoon 5 
„ C. Krishneii, Naiidalnr ... 5 

K. V. Kuhal. Panchgari ... 5 

„ Balarnin Roy. Kushiia ... 4 

Mother of Mr. Siikhdoyal Sahai, Srinagar 4 
Mr. Saikari Mukherjee, Alullickpur ... 4 

„ Ilanshelti and Panada ... 4 

„ P. A. Subramaniii Ayer ... 3 

„ D. Gehain ... ... 2 

,, M. T.axman Narhi Joshi, Ahmcdnagar 2 
A devotee ... ... ... o 


4 o 


o o 
o o 
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o o 
10 o 

7 o 
o o 
o o 
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o o 

o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 
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o o 
o o 
0 o 
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8 o 
o o 
4 o 


Total Rs, 607 15 o 
Grand Total Rs. 10S4 3 o 

Swami Virajananda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavali. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLfeD AND CONDRNIIRD FROM VARIOUS SOURCRS) 

SivsRAL Villas, which can be turned round by 
hand to face in any direction desired, have recently 
been built at Munich. 

Thr wealth of London can be inferred from the 
fact that the income of its charitable institutions 
alone is estfimated at >(8,219,011 for 1911-12. 

SwAMi Bodhananda has assumed charge of the 
Vedanta Society of New York and is holding 
classes and giving lectures at the Society House, 
135 West 80th Street. 

At the Vedanta Society of San Francisco Swam! 
Trigunatitananda and Swami Prakashananda are 
carrying out the following active programme : Three 
meetinas every Sunday ; Lcutures on the Gita and 
the Veaas on Monday and Thursday, and a Medi- 
UUion Class every morning at ten. 

A riBOR of vacant land worth Rs. 300 has been 
Meaented to the Natrampally branch of the 
Vtvekananda Society attached to the Ramakrishna 
Math of Vaniyambady, bv Mr. R. Chinnagoomder 
R Brothers to erect a Math thereon at a coat of 
Re. eooo to be raised by public subscription. 

Paw people know that the so-called light emitted 
by the Indian fire-fly, or glow-worm, possesses 
exactly the same powers as the famous Rdntgen 
X-rays. Such, however, is the fact, according Co a 
scientific journal, which states that they can pene- 
trate a half inch board for optical purposes, tho^h, 
of course, invisible to the human eye, and obvious 
only In the case of photographs. 

PaonssoB J. C. Bose has offered the whole 
amount of his honorarium, Rs. 1,200, for hfs 
University lectures delivered at Lahore as a gift to 
the University for tb^ promoting of research work 
in the Punjab. He has suggesM that a research 
scholarship of a huadred rupees a month be given 
to a deserving student for one year. The Syndi- 
cate of the University has accepted the gift. 


▼ANTED a guaUfiid medical man to 
take charge of our Mayavati Charitable Dispensam 
One desirous to lead a retired spiritual life, but will- 
ing to do a little professional work freely for the 
g^ of his fellownien will be welcome. 

for jpaniculars to 
TM Editor of this paper. 


Acoosding to figures produced at the meeting 
of the commission to investigate the marriage eii4 
dhroroe laws, 1,850,000 divorces have been gmnlif 
in the United States during the past forty years. 
Five million husbands, wives, and children were 
concerned in tliese proceedings. During the past 
year there were 100,000 divorces in America, and 
70,000 children were deprived of one or both 
parents. 

Boaas of a human giant have been discovered 
at Ellensburg, North-West Canada. The size of 
the thigh and other bones indicate a man at least 
eight feet high, and from his massive structure he 
must have weighed ever twenty stone. I'hc m.is- 
sive size and enormous brain space of the skull 
mark it out from other prehistoric finds as possess- 
ing high intelligence, and it must have belonged, 
says Mr. I.. L. Shary, to a prehistoric lace of people 
who inhabited this part of .Aamrica some liem 
prior to the Indian control. 

la an article about **pets*' the 'Indian Field* 
gives preference to the tiger over the leopard and 
aays: "The tiger responds hi more readily to 
g(^ handling; he is playful, good-tempered end 
often reveala none of the ferocity gf his kind evmi 
late in life. Many pcoj^e have kept young tigeri 
till they were six or nine months old and found 

them quite harmless and well-behaved The 

late ex-King of Oudh had among his fighting tigers 
a few which were perfectly tame and reliable even 
when full grown." 

Tm followiiv cttriouf Itwmi pMsed in dw 
nign of Richud I, for the QOtmnmmi of thoM 
going bjr m 10 di. Hofy Lttid:— "He who kllb 
nnum on riii^bovd dudl be bound to the dead 
body end thrown into die set; if the man is killed 
on shore the dejrer dull be bound to the deed 
body and bnried with it 'He who shell dmr hb. 
knife to strike enolher or who shall heve dimn 
blood from him, to lose his hand ; if he shall hays 
only struck tdth the palm of to haiid withoit 
drawing blood he dmll be thrice ducked in 
the sea." 

Tnn Onteifo O orttmnent , d nongh the Hydro* 
Electric Cominisiion.haa been > Mending an efocMric 
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power service to the runi diiiricis br Isbour- 
savtng purposes on the farms. Electric power is 
being applied during harvest time, to stacking, 
threshing, milking cows, chttrning butter, and the 
cooking of dinner and supper for the men em- 
ployed. The commissioners slate that they 
endeavor to provide equipment at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, and are confident that farmers will be 
able to secure sufficient power to operate every 
department of the farm for a charge of I so 
a year. 

A nanioaL authority says Lettuce has a sooth* 
log effect on the nerves and Is excellent for suffer- 
ers from insomnia. Tomatoes are good for a 
torpid liver, hut should be avoided by gouty people. 
Onions are a tonic for the nerves. Spinach has 
aperient qualities. Beetroot is fottening. Par- 
snips possess the same virtues as sarsaparilla. 
Apples, cifiots, and nuts are excellent for sufferers 
Ifoin constipation. Celery contains sulphur, and 
kelps to ward off sheumatism. It is also a nerve 
tonic Dates are nourishing. The juice of grapes 
is laxative but the skin and seeds are daiigerous. 
Bananas are beneficial to sufferers from chest 
complaint. 

At a meeting held on 3rd February at the Sanskrit 
Cbllee^, Calcutta, the Pundits under the presidency 
of Principal Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusan, conferred the title of ** Bharati ” on 
Miss Suxzane Karpeles, a young and distinguished 
French lady of considerable Sanskrit learning. 

Miss Karpeles had her training in France under 
such illustrious professors as Sylvian Levi, Foucher 
and Finot. Her passion for Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy is remarkable. For the purpose 
of carrying her studies further into the fields of 
oriental learning she has now placed herself under 
the tuition of a distinguished Sanskrit Scholar 
selected for her by the Principal of the Sanskrit 
College. 

A Niw fruit as a substitute for meat has been 
discovered by some agricultural experts. It grows 
on a tree called the Avocado, in Mexico. The 
fruit of the tree is pear-shaped, and it Is composed 
of the substances which are.to be found in meat. 
li contains about so per cent, of fat and many 


other ingredients of great food value and it is said 
that one good-sised * meat ’ pear is quite sufficient 
to make a meal for the average man. The natives 
of Mexico live almost entirely on the Avocado, 
and it is claimed tliat with a sufficient supply of tlie 
trees the world could do away with meat entirely. 
Tlie reason why the fruit is so little known at 
present is because it is grown nowhere on a large 
scale ; what few trees there are grow round the 
huts of the natives where they flourish with 
little care. 

Swami Paramananda, head of the Vedanta Centre 
of Boston, TfBtiirned to Boston on November 19th, 
after nearly six months of uninterrupted teaching 
in Europe. His first classes were held in Germany. 
He next went to Florence and gave some lectures 
on Vedanta, which awakened so much interest thal 
he was urged to make his headquarters there. At 
Gryon in Switserland, a Peace Retreat haa been 
established. An Italian Review publishes the 
following account of this period ; 

The Swami Paramananda has just closed a foulr 
weeks’ visit at Gryon. Every afternoon while there 
he gave a lecture. More than fifty people came to 
hear him. He has left behind him the impression 
of a man of profound knowledge in the domain 
which is peculiarly his own, — that of the soul. He 
impressed us above all by his great spirituality, ' by 
his deep realisation of that which transcends the 
human senses^ of that which is beyond action, 
speech and human thought. In his spirituality he 
is a saint; In his knowledge, a scholar; in his 
humanity, a child. He possesses simplicity joined 
to great wisdom and overflowing kindness. One 
feels one’s self in the presence of something which 
goes beyond ordinary comprehension and which 
one desires to possess or realise. India has sent 
us one of her best Masters ; it rests with us to 
accept the message of the East and to extend a 
brotherly and grateful hand to this one who cornea 
to us like a message of love.” 

On the first of September the Swami returned to 
Florence and on the fourteenth began a course of 
eight lectures given on successive Saturdays, with a 
Gita Class on Thursday. He also held a Children’s 
Service every Sunday. 

At the Boston Centre he is conducting the 
Service with a Lecture on Sunday morning at 11, 
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and the Tuesday Evening; Yoga Class for the 
regular students, besides giving a special course 
of Talks on the Upanishads on Tiuirsday after- 
noon at 4. The daily Vesper Service continues 
as usual. 

The Daily News of T^nidon has the following 
from the nioiitii of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace : 

“I have been meditating upon the condiii )n of 
human progress, and 1 have taken a gtjneral survey 
of all history from those wonderful iv.-w discoveries 
in ICgypt, going lw(*k seven thousand yoaip, t<' the 
present day, and I Ivivo come to the gener.d con- 
clusion that there has been no advance, either in 
intellect or in morals, fnrin the days of il\e earliest 
Egyptians and Syrians down to liie keel-laying of 
the latest Dreadnought. 

“ 'I’hrough all those thousands of years morals 
and intellect have been stationary. Then: has been 
of course, an immense accumulation of knowledge?, 
but for all that we are no cleverer tlian the ancimls. 
If Newton and Darwin had been born in the times 
of the Egyptians they could not have done more 
than the. Egyptrans did. 'I'he builders of the 
Pyramids were every whit as good mathematicians as 
Newton. And the average of mankind will rcinain 
tlie same until natural selection steps in to raise it. 

“Now, I have lived nearly a hundred years. 
During that time what can be said of our social 
eiivironineiU ? Wliat progress lias been made? In 
every detail of that 'progress ' throughout all the 
great mej^cantile and maiuifacturing operations, 
there has been nothing but the most abominable 
vice going on — every kind of cruelly to the poor 
4md to the children vying with the other; 
adulteration everywhere in every commodity, and 
lies everywhere. 

“ I declare that from top to bottom our whole 
social environment is lotteii, full of vice, and every- 
thing that is bad ; and until selection comes it' and 
a thorough weeding-oiit takes place, the rnlten- 
ness and the vice and tho badness will continue ! 

■ *' The most vital thing of all is to get rid of the 
.horrible, grinding poverty which is stalking the 
jCouiltfy like a griz/dy spectre. Is it not as- 
tbunding that the richer a country is at -one end 
tile poorer it 19 at the other? ; \Ye have had a year 
.with an enormous trade boom ; we,.aLe t. e richest 


country in theivorld ; and yet the bones of starve^ 
tion are clanking and rattling among us ” 

In the coiir.se of a lecture on " Plant Auto- 
graphs,’' in the Presidency College, Calcutta, under 
the prt.sidency of His Excellency the Governor .of 
liengal, and before a distinguished gathering of 
Europeans and Indians, Professor J. C. Hose said 
that the most sensitive organ for the perception of 
a Ktimiilns was tho luimaii tongue. An average 
European coiiid by his longue delect an electrical 
current .'IS feel )lo as six uiicro-anipoios, a iiiicro- 
amperos being a.iuiliiontii [larL of a unit of elec- 
trical cuiTtMit. Dill he found liial his Hindu 
pupils could di.LecL a much fee'bler current, nam dy 
15 micro-a 111 lit res. Tlie plant when ti:sted was 
found to he ten limes more sensitive than a Im- 
man lieing. 

A scientific siiperslilioii existed regarding car- 
bonic acid :is being good for a plant. Hut Pro- 
lessor fJose’s e.\'p»:rim'.:nls showed disiinclly that 
the gas would siiffocaU; the plant as reailily .as it 
did the aninnl. (July in the presence of sunlight 
could the eflecl he mrulified hy secondary reaction, 

ll was also with pride that liie lecturer referri:d 
to the co-operation of In’s pupils and assistants, 
through whose h- lp exlcnsivt; works rerpiiring 
ceaseless labour both hy day ami night, had bt:eii 
accomplished. Pouht had been cast on the capa- 
city of Indian students in the field of Science. 
From his personal experience Professor Hose bore 
testimony to their special fitness in this respect. 
An inlelle’Clual hunger had been created by the 
spread of educ.Uioji. An Indian student demanded 
something ahsoihing to think about and to give 
vent to his latent energies. If this could he done 
he would betake hiiuself ardently to research into 
Nature which could never end. 

Hefoie conchuiing, tlie lecturer dwell on the 
fact that all tlie vaiicd and complex responses of 
the animal had been foiesii idowed in the plant. 
1'lie phenomena of life in the plant were thus not 
so remol'=; as had been liilhcrlo supposed. The 
plant-world like the animal was athril) and athrob 
with re.sponsiveness to.ji]l the stimuli which fell upon 
it Thus community throughout the great ocean of 
lifi;, in all its different forms, outweighed apparent 
disfgmilarity. Diversjty was swallowed up in unity. 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is readied. 

— Vit'rhaH^tnda. 
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UNPUHLISHEIJ NOTliS OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SVVAMI 

VIVEKANAXDA 

THOUGHTS ON THK VEDAS AND THE UPANISHADS 
( Continued from page jo/ ) 


“ They arc jjropinjr Jn utter darkness who 
try to reacli the Lhs»ht by ceremonials. And 
they wild think this nature is ail arc in rlark- 
ih;ss. They who wish to come out of this 
nature are ^ropinij in still deeper darkncs.s.’* 

Are tlien ceremonials bad ? No, they will 
benefit those who arc coming' on. 

In one of the L'panishnds this question is 
asked by Nachiketas, a youth : “Some say of 
the deail, he is gone; olhcTs, he is still living. 
You are Yama, Death. You know the Truth; 
do answer me.” Yama replies, " Even the 
Devas, many of them, know not — much less 
men. Boy, do not ask of me this answer.” 
But Nachiketas persists. Yama again rerplies, 
“ The enjoyments of the God.s, even the.se I 
oflTcr you. Do not insist upon your query.” 
But Nachiketas was firm as a rock. Tiien 
the god of Death .said, “ My boy, you have 
declined, for the third time, wealth, power, 
long life, fame, family. You are brave enough 
to ask the highest Truth. I will teach you. 
There arc two way.s, one of truth, one of 
enjoyment. You have chosen the former.” 

Now note here the conditions of imparting 
the Truth. First, the purity — a boy, a pure, 
unclouded soul, asking the secret of the uni- 


verse. Second, that he must take Truth for 
Truth’s sake alone. 

Until the Truth has come through one who 
has had Realisation, from one who has per- 
ceived it himself, it cannot become fruitful. 
Books cannot give it, argument cannot 
establish it. He who knows the secret of 
Truth— “comes unto Him.” 

After you have received it be quiet, be not 
dropped down by vain argument. Come to 
your own realisation. You alone can do it. 

Ncitlier happiness nor misery, vice nor 
virtue, knowledge nor non-knowledge are it. 
You must reali.se it. How can I describe it 
to you ? 

He who cries out with his whole heart, “ O 
Lord, I want but Thee,” to him the Lord 
reveals Him.self. Be pure, be calm ; the mind 
when ruffled cannot reflect the Lord. 

“ He whom the Vedas declare. He whom 
we to reach serve with prayer and sacrifice, 
Om is the sacred name of that indescribable 
One.” This word is the hoKest of all words. 
He who knows the secret of this word he 
receives that which he desires. Take refuge 
in this word. Whoso takes refuge in this 
word, to him the way opens.— (Concluded). 
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I N this month— on the twenty-fifth date — 
nineteen hundred and thirteen years a^o 
was born one of the greatest of the Avataras, 
—Jesus the Christi He whom His millions 
of followers, throughout the centuries, liavc 
called by the tender and yet highly significant 
Name — the Prince of Peace. And how 
appropriately l^’P'or the Christ was all tender- 
ness and radiant with Santi. 

Those who are familiar with the narrative 
of Jesus will have seen in Him a very paragon 
amongst Sannyasins, a real Paramahamsa. 
In Him one sees the Karma, Bhakti and 
Juana Yogiii combined. But standing out In 
Relief — though few have accentuated this 
plia^ of the character of Jesus — one sees the 
solitary Yogin, merged in Samadhi, having 
made the desert or the mountain fastness His 
abode. How often do we not come across 
the passages iii the Gospel that tell us that 
He had betaken Himself Into the solitude, 
there to be at prayer with His disciples ! And, 
indeed, until His thirtieth year one hears 
naught of Him. It is only as the Karma 
Yogin that He is seen in the liistoric per- 
spective. 

That great gap in His life when He is lost 
to the public view, — from His Iwclflh to His 
thirtieth year, and those other great gaps, 
glimpses of which the Gospels by the 
Apostles give us, how were they filled? The 
last vision of Him in Ilis childhood is when 
in His twelfth year, filled with the same in- 
sight as a. young Sankaracharya He Is hear- 
ing and answering the discussion of the 
learned Jewish Pandits. All remember, who 
have read the Story, the Sadhu-like answer 
lie gave unto Hib npiOiher, the Blessed Virgin 


Mary, who had come in search for Him at 
the time. Was it, then, that at the early age 
of twelve lie who became known as Jesus 
the Christ renounced the world ! Indeed ! 

How heantifiil the legends that are told of 
His childhood, and about His birth evciything 
is spiritually symbolic! And arc there not 
many as yet unheralded tales of how He 
spent the last years of youth and the years 
of young manhood amongst the Essoniaii 
Therapent.'e of Judaea, amongst the Buddhists 
of Thibet and amongst the Indian Hrahmanas ! 
Certainly He was fur a time a wanderer on 
the face of the earth ; of that there can be 
no doubt. 

This Yoga life of the great Master leads us 
to some important reflections, namely that 
the great Karma Yogins, whose teachings 
infiuence the spiritual thoughts of great 
masses of mankind and whose deeds arc em- 
bodied in Gt)spcls and Religious Kpics are 
primarily seekers of the solitude and silence. 
Their public careers arc only an aspect^ and 
comparatively a rclatwe aspect of their mighty 
personalities. Sri Krishna practising tapasya 
for years, Sri Ramachandra secluded in His 
forest-hermitage, Buddha sitting in medita- 
tion for six years under a lonely Bo-tree 
determined to gain illumination or die, and 
jesns the Christ spending most of Ilis life in 
solitude and forgotten-ness, — before appear- 
ing in their public “ Leelas,” have a profound 
message for all of iis, namely that sadhana^ 
meditation and self-realisation are of para- 
mount importance to reach perfection, to 
evolve the perfect type of manhood. 

It is easy to understand, in this light, why 
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the Swam? Vivekanancia glorified Man-making 
and held everything as subordinate thereunto. 
And coining to our own time, we find that 
Mahapui ushas like He, like His own Guru- 
deva, Sri Raniakrishna Paramahamsa, and 
like the Swami Dayanaiida Sarasvati, spent 
the greater portion of their lives as silent 
Paramahamsas, even as the Rishis of old. In 
that lay all the power of their later life of 
Karma. And even in the midst of their public 
teaching wc find in repeated instances the 
longing for, and abiding in the Silence. 

Work is useful ; it is imperative. But the 
work must not bind down the worker. He 
should be free to step aside and close the 
doors behind him ; for greater than his work 
is the worker himself. This should not be for- 
gotten. For the true Sannyasin, work is a 
sacrifice, because for the time being the tritils, 
responsibilities and annoyances and often- 
times, indeed, opposition and misrepresenta- 
tion distract the mind to too great an extent 
and make him sigh for the joy of pure 
meditation free from all turmoil. It is not 
that the Sannyasin should not work ; but let 
there be peace, as well. The all-sided Yogin 
should perform Seva, it is true, but let him 
not forget the Shiva spirit and ideal and 
divert the spiritual energy into a too objective 
cliannel. Let him not be bound down by 
work. Let him work like a master and not 
as a slave with no hope of freedom from it 

And let us not forget that work is manifold 
and that, indeed, the very highest form of 
work is the sadhana tliat leads to Self-reali- 
sation. Do we not recall the words of the 
Swami Vivekananda that tell us of the in- 
comparable power of work of those Maliar- 
shis who never come out before the world to 
preach and who pass their life sitting in caves, 
far removed from the haunts of man, but from 
whose illuminated mind some great thought 


proceeds, touches the whole mind of human- 
kind. That thought pierces through the 
adamantine walls and reaches out beyond the 
forest, the seas and all the intervening space 
until verily it penetrates the three* worlds ! 
This is not only true in a spiritual sense ; it 
is scientifically, it is psychologically true, 
as well. 


Work incessantly, but let us not forget what 
Jesus the Christ said unto Mary, His 
devotee, “Peace be unto thjgg! Thou hast 
chosen the better part.” Let the Work be 
carried on, but let the workers come and go 
like glimpses of the sunlight amidst the' 
clouds of trouble with which work is often 
burdened. Having performed their self- 
appointed tasks, let them move on to the 
spheres of that personal endeavour that shall 
lend finally unto the Beatific Vision. Kaivalya 
Mukti or Supreme Freedom, and Realisation 
of the Absolute — these are the aims of each 
human soul that aspires unto the Divine. 
And even those who work for the Master 
offer unto him a better, purer sacrifice in a 
developed, self-realised character than in any 
mere work. 

For, above all, work is but a preparatory 
step, a means to an end. Wiicn a disciple 
has performed work laboriously and sincerely 
forgetting even his own Mukti, the Call 
comes, the way opens up before him, and the 
Guru, the Lord, liberates him from all work 
and all duties. And beyond all Karma the 
Ideal soars into that Empyrean of things, 
that Ultimuin which is Brahman, — alike the 
True Nature of the Guru and the Shishya, 
The Ideal is to be onc-d with That. 

Oinl Shantihl Shantih! Shantihl 
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ON SELF-COMMUNION. 




HE highest demand that the Vedanta 
makes upon the individual is that he 
be Self-sufficient. This can be brought about 
only when there is a true self-consciousness. 
Life, as it is ordinarily lived, is a constant re- 
fninder of man’s limitations ; he feels himself 
dependent on circumstances and environment, 
and without the possession of that which 
individually his temperament desires he feels 
himself at sea, as it were, and regards the 
perspective, through which he sees the passing 
hour, as distorted. How many times do 
pertain circumstances in which one finds one- 
self remind him of his impotency. So de- 
pendent are we on the external that, when 
our environment becomes suddenly shifted so 
as to be tedious to our temperament, we have 
the greatest difficulty in employing our time 
and realising any happiness. As has been 
frequently and justly said, ** Man is indeed the 
victim of circumstance.” But it is this very 
idea that the Vedanta declares must be 
obliterated if man is to come into the posses- 
sion of a true and emancipated consciousness. 
To what little extent we are actually free is 
shown best by the manner in which we mani- 
fest our lack of self-communion. Thrown 
upon nothing but ourselves, is it not general- 
ly the case that we do not know how to 
occupy our mind ? It flutters from one subject 
to another without any real concentration on 
anything. This shows our helplessness and 
our inability to commune with ourselves. If, 
however, we are really to realise our natuie 
and become emancipated from circumstance 
and environment, it can be only when we 
have found that in ourselves lies our own 
world, and that it is within our own power to 
people that world witli the richest possible 
contents. 


The body is dependent on the external 
altogether; the mind, concerned with the 
body-consciousness, is likewise dependent on 
material things. Generally speaking, were 
the mind to be suddenly imprisoned, as it 
were, in that it were removed temporarily 
from all external contact, it would be as rest- 
less as a wild animal confined. Living in 
this jungle of the world it is difficult for the 
individual, when suddenly dissociated from it, 
to find himself at ease unless he creates a 
new world for himself. Many have wondered 
how the Parivrajakas or itinerant monks cut 
apart from all ordinary human associations, 
can employ their lime. The reason is that they 
have learned the secret of seircommunion. 
They stand in no need of companions be- 
cause their own soul is to them at once the 
friend and companion. Their mind is a cons- 
tant stream that flows unbrokenly towards 
ever higher realisations. The monk has dis- 
covered that the majority of facts in life are 
relatively unimportant, and so he has deli- 
berately and successfully divorced himself 
from them and in their stead he has placed 
the objects of the spiritual meditation as 
things that matter. 'The continuity of thought 
is with him a permanent phenomenon of 
consciousness. His experience is inward, 
consisting in ever widening the fields of inner 
feeling and idea. His soul is constantly 
surcharged with those lofty emotions of which 
the Hindu says, In themselves they are 
realisations.” He is eternally the witness of 
the mind ; unidentified with aught with which 
it temporarily identifies itself, he studies the 
flux of sense and thought as a physician 
might study a disease. He is determined to 
find employment in the inner, as distinguished 
from the outer, world. He treats his body as 
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if it were a lump of clay. If he bids it, "Sit 
in this place for tlnee liours,” it must obey 
his will as blindly and as obe<liently as some 
inorganic object which is subservient to the 
will of him wiio imposes changes in its 
nature. 

It is attachment to outer ttiinf^s, the belief 
which has become instinct that without ex- 
ternal associations and companions and with- 
out external fiossessions life is ho])e]cssIy 
insipid and fruitless, that is the root of all our 
bondage and ignorance. Ihit if one analyses 
his relations with the outer order of experi- 
ence he is certain to find that, unconsciously, 
or perhaps it would be better to say, intuitive- 
ly, man labours for sclf-rcvelation. In dis- 
cussing with others, it is really with one's 
self tliat one holds discourse. How evident 
this is! In any conversation, one may find 
that it is one’s own kleas that the argument 
endeavours to uitensify. It is difficult to 
discard our own thought-worlds ; and it is for 
their support that in argument often the most 
cyclonic emotions hold sway. The time will 
surely come, however, when it will be seen, as 
plainly as any object may be seen by one 
who is not blind, that no one can really 
understand another ; for behind the intellec- 
tual expression is the problem of individual 
temperament; and the river of emotion, in 
the case of each individual, flows in its own 
given direction and at its own given speed. 
Most of us try to convert others to our 
own opinions ; but, fortunately for ourselves, 
in doing so, though perhaps unbeknown to 
ourselves, we are strengtliening our own 
intellectual positions. Bearing this in mind, 
instead of fruitlessly spending time in arguing 
with others, one will learn how to maintain a 
wise silence and commune with liimself. 

The very highest spiritual realisations are 
based on the most casual of experiences. 
Self-communion may arise through an aware- 
ness, often bitterly attained, that finally true 
expression of what one feels or thinks is im- 


possible, for the full content of the inner 
experience is always incommunicable. How- 
ever we may try, we find tliat to embody a 
feeling or conviction in words, and to its 
fullest import, is out of the question. Realising 
this, the Sages have oftentimes remained 
str.'ingely silent with reference to their inner 
exi)ericiices, knowing full well that to reveal 
them would be only to desecrate tliem, for 
whatsoever they might feel, howsoever sacred 
and luminous and true their inner experience 
might be to them, upon the ears of anotlier 
they might sound queer, and unreal and dis- 
cordant. By conserving the vitality of tlieir 
inner experience through remaining silent 
concerning them, the Sages have worked 
more wonders ih rough their silence than by 
tiieir eloquence. And when they did speak 
it was out of the fulness of the heart, their 
words pouring in upon the minds of their 
devotees with sweeping and irresistible 
power. 

To think witlt one's self, to speak with one's 
self, to bold converse with one's own inner 
nature is one of the rarest and must difficult 
of accomplishments. And yet, if the spiritual 
life is true, this must be attained, Man is 
born alone, dies alone, and for the most part 
lives alone, but unfoituiiately a studied igno- 
rance of this prevents him from going 
directly to the beNt source for true experience 
and companionship, — namely, his own nature. 
It is only the body which is so restless and 
roams, like some hungry animal, for insatiate 
experience in the outer world. To remain 
steadfast in one position of thought, to strive 
rather than to talk, to feel rather than to 
express, — these should be the aims of the 
spiritual aspirant. If his aim be Self- 
realisation, or the Beatific Vision, how can he 
be possibly concerned with loud and vain 
argument and selfish and stultified assertion I 
The practice of silence is in itself a spiritual 
exercise, and the saints have inevitably found 
that it leads to a richer vision and a fuller 
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iinclcrstaiuliiijv of I Jim Who lives within the 
Silence, far apart from the tumultuous noise 
of life. 

Tile indivkliial must depend on hiniKclf. 
He must long to do so and make every effort in 
that direction. Much of the so-called religious 
intercourse is only so much religious gossip ; 
it leads to nothing defiiitte or permanent, nor 
is it prompted by any inquiry into the nature 
of personality or truth. The sages commune 
with each other through a noble and eloquent 
silence. The very space which they have 
mside tlicir abiding-place radiates and thrills 
with a peculiar spiritual consciousness. It 
was only when they learned how to commune 
with themselves that they arrived at such a 
state of magnetic insight. It is meditation 
which is the great power in producing self- 
communion. When by himself, let one reflect 
on the character of his experience, let him 
meditate on the nature of his personality and 
thus, through a vigorous self-analysis, he will 
learn the worth or lack of worth which he 
manifests as a human being. That is one 
form of self-communion. Another is, that he 
should endeavour to think consecutively and 
as continuously as possible upon noble ideals, 
so that, understanding why they arc 
they are, his nature would respond to their 
appeal as the iron flling to the magnet. Or. 
as another practice, let him ponder over the 
essential nature of personality, examining the 
wonders of sensation and thought, until led 
beyond their splendours he finds himself on 
the confines of a life, which though rooted in 
tlie sensation and the thought of mortal ex- 
perience soars through a process of trans- 
figuration far beyond their primitive forms. 
The world of feeling is infinitely vaster than 
the world of form. Concerned with the 
expansion and the spiritualising of his emo- 
tional self, let each individual find his happi- 
ness in the increased peace and vision that 
such a spiritualising and expansion of per- 
sonality entails. 


Seated by the riverside, or in some secluded 
mountainous retreat, or even amidst tlie very 
haiiiits of men, he who communes with his 
own nature shall find an endless variety of 
interesting expcricncie. For it is in the 
response, rather than in the stimiilus that the 
world exists. Fxpericnce is pouring in equally 
upon each person as some mighty and unit 
torrent ; it is in the response to experience 
that variety of personality and variety of 
phenomena arc produced. So it lies within 
onr own power to intensify oiir powers of 
response, so that where others see only the 
commonplace, we shall be empowered to see 
the divine. Where others are concerned with 
mortal associations we may commune with 
immortal and super-physical realities. Self- 
communion is possible in exact ratio to a 
knowledge of the innate freedom of human 
natnie, it is in ratio to a knowledge that for 
his real satisfaction no man is dependent on 
another, and above all, not depeiulcnt on 
things. Empowered with a true self-con- 
scionsness, each individual shall arise a Titan 
in Ilfs own world, making his own world in 
turn a very Paradise in this mortal experience. 
If the proverb is true that God helps those 
who help themselves, it is equally true that the 
Spirit reveals Itself to him who has learned 
the secret of self-communion, for the real 
self is the Spirit ; and in all men that Self, 
that Spirit is one. So that, indeed, when one 
truly communes with himself, he communes 
with all that is real in the entire universe. 
He is made one with the very Vastness of 
Things. 

The necessity of self-communion is para- 
mount in the spiritual life. When one has 
renounced the worldly world, his own inner 
world of aspiration and spiritual idea must 
substitute the former. His companions shall 
be his own great thoughts, and his happiness 
shall lie in their realisation. His own nature 
.shall become to him as a thing apart,— 
that is, his mortal human nature ; and be 
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shall learn lliat, divorced from outward 
circumstances and limitations, lie is one with 
that wliich is Clianj^cless even in liie very 
inidst of clianj^e. ife will realise the un- 
importance of his [jhysical personality, aye, 
realise even the relativeness of his mind, and 
discover that these are hut as so many 
encasements of what he liuly is, — the Spirit. 
Well do the Huddliist Scriptures say that if 
a man finds no ri^htcrons companion, let 
him wander alone, like a rliii u»ce ros, not 
trembling at noises. Let him be like the 
wind not caught in a net. Fur all others, save 
he who has renounced, save he who has 
learned the art of sclf-commmiion, are cau|;ht 
in a net from which there is no extrication, 
save hy complete detcichment. Dependence 
is the greatest evil. Self-dependcncc is the 
grcatc.st virtue. It stands in direct relation 
lo Self-knowledge. For this reason, likewise, 
he who would lead the spiritual life must 
make his own mind the companion of his 
soul. He must not distiirh his peace hy voci- 
ferous and violent argmneiitation. That 
which he has heard and which he deems true, 
upon that let him ponder in the quiet, until 
understanding arises in his mind like some 
great lij’ht. All great things are dime in the 
quiet, all mighty Irntlis realised in the silence. 
Therefore, have the Sages said, “ Realisation 
and m)t talk ! ” That is why they liave 
emphasised meditation. For that rccison they 
have declared that only by one’s perfected 
self can the goal he realised, for realisation is 
a process in vision and has nothing in com- 
mon with the iiitcllectualism or vain argu- 
ment And the spiritual vision is as direct 
and immediate and personal as is physical 
sight. Fur the development of this spiritual 
vi.sioi], individual effort is required. And 
even as knowledge can only be personally 
assimilated and never transmitted, in the 
ordinary sense of that term, so likewise all 
communion is personal and in the highest 
sense noii-transmissible. And even from the 
point of view of intercourbe with others — a 


true intercourse can he had only when self- 
communion has been perfected. Out of the 
ftilncss of the heart, and not out of the ful- 
ness of the mouth should one speak. 

The Sages were right ; there is only one 
way, — that of .Self-kiu>wledge and of Self- 
communion. Inrlced, aimther name for medi- 
tation itself is Seir-cominnnion. Let each 
one staufl on his own feet, speaking morally 
and s])irituall)’ ; let each one be a guide unto 
himself and in very truth also a companion 
unto himself. That is one of the greatest 
secrets of the spiiitiiai life, the mastery of 
which leads assuredly even unto the very 
highebl realisation. 

— Mouni Uaba. 


GOD ALOXK IS. 

Seek not I Strive not ! He as dead ! 
Dream not 1 Hope not! Death’s u’erhead. 
Stop not the rush of things, 

L«)ok to the dust of things. 

Swept on unresisting. 

Ne’er madly insisting, 

lie lifeless, thoughtless and dead. 

GOD alone IS. 

GOD alone IS. 

Love not ! Hate not ! Be as naught ! 

Fray not! Curse not! Life *s distraught. 
Stem not the tide of life, 

Hail to the death of life. 

Desires ne'er dreaming. 

For Life's only seeming. 

Drop both name and form. Be naught 

GOD alone IS 
GOD alone IS. 
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IN THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 
XXIX. 

Ileariiig these words of the Guru in the 
lujiiis of ineclitatioii da)* by day, I was made 
conscious of the real iclalion between Guru 
and disciple. An immovable, eternal realisa- 
tion hath become mine ; and in life or in 
death, near or apart, I know that a Great, 
Livin*; Presence is always nij^h, a Presence 
that is unconfined by Time or Space, a Pres- 
ence that can know no separation. And to 
the Guru 1 cried out, tiic while a Great 
Lijjht surrounded me : - 

" Thou hast raised me up from darkness by 
Thy Grace. Tliou hast taken me as I was — 
a mere nothin«piess — and hast made me 
what I am — a devotee who is conscious of 
infinite strcngtii within him. Fnnn Ion" 
since have I iicard Thy Voice, and 1 listened 
as one intoxicated by some overwhelmiii" 
music, — some music previously nnliearfl. But 
my own response was noisy and efferves- 
cent ; and 1 understood not that which I had 
heard. Before, the Lii»ht on Thy countenance 
was too aii"ust, and I did not behold Thee 
as Thou art. Thus, ignorantly and waiitonly 
1 did waste the treasures Thou didst so freely 
bestow ; and lo, I have sinned as the vilest 
.sinner eveii in Thy Very Presence, inflicted 
my iniquities upon the very Love and 
Blessings Thou didst show unto me. I was 
most unworthy of Thee. In my conceit, I 
forgot Thee and did place myself on the 
pedestal of a leader of men so that people 
might say of me, ‘ Lo, he is Great ! * But now, 
O Lord, I have come to understand. With 
impure hands I defiled Thy teaching and 
desecrated Thy Presence. But Thy Mercies 
have been infinite ; and Thy Love for me 
hath been inexpressible. Verily, Thine is 
the Divine nature. Even greater than is a 
mother’s love for her own child, is Thy 
Love for Thy disciple. 0 Lord, Thou hast 


scourged me with Thy Power until I am 
made whole, and moulded me as tlie potter 
moulds his clay into whatsoever shape he 
de.sircs. Thy Mercy, Thy Patience, Thy 
.sweetness are Infinite. I adore Thee! I adore 
Thee ! I adore Thee ! Let my hands, feet, 
tongue, e) es, ears — my entire bc^dy, let my 
mind, will, emutions — my whole personality, 
be offered as a holocaust and purified in the 
flames of my Devotion unto Thee. My good, 
my evil, — all that which i was, am or shall he 
ever, life upon repeated life — I consecrate to 
Thee. Thon alone art my God and Salva- 
tion ! Thou art my own Higher Self! Let 
me possess notlnng ; let me have no other 
home than Thy Heart. Let my life be a 
radiance of purity now and forever. 

“Hari Om Tat Sat!” 

XXX. 

And ever afterwards in the hours of 
meditation I felt a Living Presence within 
and alv)iit me ; and filled with ecstasy 1 heard 
and reptrated the great Manlrain : 

“ ()in I Th\’ very self am I ever and ever ! 

“Thine is the Streuglli Infinite ! 

“Arise! Awake and stop not till the Goal 
is reached ! 

“Thou art Brahman! Thon art Brahinan!” 
Oin ! Om ! Om ! 

((,'oncliuied). 

THERE IS NO DEATH. 

There is no death ! The stars go down 
To rise njion some fairer shore ; 

And bright in Heaven’s jewelled crown 
Tlicy shine fur evermore. 

There is no death ! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneatli the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellowed fruit. 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

There is no death I An angel form 

Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best loved things away ; 

And we then call them “dead.” 

And ever near us, though unseen. 

The dear immortal spirits tread ; 

For all the boundless universe 
Is life — there are no dead ! 

yoAn L MtCrury^ in Thi EnglishmMy 
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SANKARACHARYA.. . 

[ .'1 lecture ddhered by the Situxmi I'uriya- 
f tan da in Afuerica, ] 

“Whknevkr ifliiiion is nhiised and irrelij^ion 
prevails, I iinuiitVsi M ystdf. 'I'o save llie ri^liK.oiis, 
lo ])Ut down ihe evil-iloers, and lo esublisli 
religion again, 1 lake l.niili in lliis woiKi frrnn age 
lo age.’' 'riiesc are the words we tiiid in the 
Hhngcivad-Ciila, declared iiv Sii lvri^il^a, the 
toarher of maukind, when r'riilaining tlic Liw:^ ot 
luiUirc, and thereby fieeiiig and makiiVJ! cemscious 
of flislrue self to liis di:-%ii>]e, Aijiina. in the 
batileiiold of Kiirukslielra, some five liioii>And 
years ago. 

We have not heard them repeated l>y aiiyl.odv 
since llien, perhaps, in the same way, but we ii.ive 
seen their actual peifonnance, liieir fuirihiu nt in 
this world of ours, in dilTerent coimiiies, whenever 
occasion deuianded it iioin Mine lo tiiiic*. Hut 
nowhere do we mail; it so vi\»di\ as in Iinlia, the 
cradle and nuiiheiiaiid of ail the religion:^ of the 
world, so to speak. 

When, long after Sri Krishna's linn*, there began 
to be pvopeiraleil all suits of iniijiiines and 
sliuighler in the name (d' Vi ilii Kelignai in Jiidia, 
tbiMi am! there we iiiul the ii.!\eni of Sakyrimitni 
(jaiiiama, tiio Jhiddha, llmudcMiog against the 
inalpraclices of the lime with the! atiihoiity c*t an 
Avatar.i, and selling things liglit again. 'Flic force 
of religion and inoiality whicli Ihiddlia gave lo the 
w«nld actcil in ihi* land of its iiiidi for a limg, long 
time. 'I he slmleiiis of hisioiy k.iuw what an ninonnl 
of mArvelliiiis elfi-rt it pro-lu^ed ihionghoni the 
length and bn-adih ol India : n.iy, far bo\nnd it, at 
the lim«! of the ceiebialeii King Asoka the Circat, 
and after. 

But nothing is permanent in ihis world, nothing 
is constant, nuihing perfect. Like all other things 
ot this w'uihi, sulijeit lo cliiinge, subject lo re- 
action, there came a reaction even in the doctrine 
preached by iUulillia lliniMdf. in Course of lime, 
through tlie igiunaiice which resiiles in men's 
minds; and again there began to be {iraciised all 
boils of inhuman and b.trbarons acts in the name 
of religion lo gratify the animal nature of man, 
thus drowning the country in rank inateiialLsm and 
superstition once again. 

When in this way llie whole of the Indian leligioiis 
sky was made gloomy and fearful, there appeared 
once more in one corner of it a iiiininary, who, by 
his wonderful power of light of rea.soning and 
spirituality, chased away the darkness for good 
dud made the atmosphere healthy again. And this 


luminary was our Sankaracharya himself. 

Aft in the case of all other Divinities on earth, 
we Imar many miiacnh.ns stories about the birth of 
Sankara; but I w<iii!d not speak iiuicli of them 
hcMv. lie was boin in a family of a high-caste. 
Biahtmni in a village uf Kerala, in Soiilherii India, 
about 800 A. D. 

Ills father was a religious devotee of an orthodox 
type, whose great ploasme consisted in the worship 
of Shiva, the piirsiiliiig Deity of peace and bene- 
volence. A truly h.Mrned and good man, Shiva- 
ginii, ft)r that was the name of Sankara'.s father, 
spent all Ins life in the performance of religious 
diiiies ami Inul bccnine old. lie was happy in all 
othoi respects e\'ci*[>l. ilnit lie could not p.iy off his 
debts lo iiis Pm is f die manes ). 'I'his alone made 
him unhappy. A man, according lo the Shaslras 
which Si.iv.iginii foi lowed, is involved in three 
ileiils from ii's V rv liiilii. Deva-rina, Rislii-rina and 
Piiri-rina; the ilcbis to the Goils, the bright ones, — 
the »lebls lo tlie seers, the sages, — and the debts 
lo tiio lathers, the imnes. And these debts are 
paid f.'lf by a m.in in throe different ways. By 
le i-liiig a pure leligimis life and making sacrifices 
to the (iOtls, one is freed from the first of these 
dvbts. By >i'id\iiig lh«^ Scripliiies and becoming 
ipiito coiiNtirs.mi with them, one pays off to the 
seers the Second of the debts ; and by giving birth 
to a legitimate child, one is freed from the debt one 
owe.s lo the fathers, whicii is the third in the list. 
Now Siiivciguiii got rid of the fir.si two debts by all 
the means ho could ; but as to the third, he was quite 
tudph'.ssly involved. As he became old he had 
very little hope of making himself free that way, 
blit he believed in the grace of (Sod. So he made 
up bis mind to undergo certain penances pres- 
cribed by the ShaMias in order to obtain a son 
by Divine grace, tlie last resort one tan possibly 
lake lo. Sliiv.iguii:, after consultation with his 
devoted wife who was none the less miserable for 
w.iiil of a child, repaired to a lonely place con- 
venient for his purpose of devotion, and betook 
himself lo all sorts ot austciilies and worship by 
the observance of fastings and repetitions of 
Mann am s. the holy name of God, and the like. In 
this way, w’nen he was engaged in his sincere 
prayers one niglil. lie saw in his dreams his 
Ishiam. the Ideal, who appearing before him, said : 
“ Gel up, mv son and go thy way. I am well 
pleased with ’ thee. Thou shall have thy wishes 
lulfilled. I will he born lo thee as thy sou." This 
pleased him beyond expectations. He went home 
and related everything that had happened to his 
wife and they were both exceedingly happy. In 
lime, Visista. the wife of Shivaguru. bore a beauti- 
ful .son, and as they got him through the grace of 
Shivam the Sankara, they liked to call him Sankara. 
We need not go through the miraculous occurrences 
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dial are described regarding bis birth and so forth. 

Let me sav that he was born and }>rew ^risduall}’ 
till lie was five years uld, when his pareiKs bccuine 
thoughtful about his education ; fur it is the custom 
with the Hindus to send their childien to school 
even when they are five years old. after initiating 
them in the ceremony of Vidyiiambha, the Incep- 
tion of Education. The lives of the liindiis are 
so indissolubly connected with Religion and God 
that they can seldom do anything without the |)er- 
formance of some religious ceremony. Hence we 
find so many ceremonies performed in the lives 
of the Hindus, as we see done nowhere else. 
With the Hindus every ceremony has some deep 
meaning ; every ceremony brings some vital 
change in life. 

The seers of old in India saw through the light 
of spirituality and truth, and determined for 
certain, that human life was not created for the 
purpose of gratification of the senses, hut it has 
some higher end in view to perform. *J'hey found 
that the sense enjoyments to which men become 
attached, and for which they strive so much, are 
not peculiar to them alone, but all other animals 
are prone to them in common with men. All 
other creatures of the world eat, sleep, beget chil- 
dren, and feel pleasure and pain, and become 
afraid, just in the same way as men do. There is 
not much difference between them in these respects. 
But to men alone is given the power of distinguish- 
ing good from evil, of having control over their 
passions, of becoming master of them all, if tliey 
only desire it, and of trying to act conscientiously 
and with a firm determination in that direction, and 
tlius make themselves free ; and by making them- 
selves free from all boiulages, they can know their 
real self and get beyond all the dual throngs of this 
world of relativity and serve the purpose of life 
once for all. This is possible for men alone, and 
therefore it behoves them well to at least try for 
that laudable end, without giving themselves up as 
slaves to their passions and acting according to 
their dictates for life long, thus being put in the 
same class with the brutes, only having better 
opportunities. 

This the seers of old in India understood and 
realised in their lives, and in order that men may 
obtain this freedom from all passions and have 
mastery over them all even in this life, they en- 
joined upon them in the Shastras to divide their 
lives into four parts : namely. Biahmacharya, Gri- 
baslha, Vanaprastha, and Sannyasa, with their 
allotted duties to be performed in each. In the 
tirsi part of life is to he observed the Brahmacharya, 
Brahma meaning Vedas, the Scriptures, and chara, 
to follow ; that is, to lead the life of a religious 
student. AVe al’ l:now how opportune it is for 
Myone to learn when young. In childhood the 


mind remains unsullied, ready to receive and eager 
to kiiow all it call, and (lie itnpressiems it receives 
at that lime are never effatced during the whole life; 
and so it is the purpose of tlie Shastras to suggest 
to the young minds of the children all the truths 
and moral teachings that might be useful to them 
when they would become men. Not only this, the 
pupils are asked to live in the house of their 
teachers and always remain in their company, from 
whose life's example they might learn how to live 
rightly and form their own character. When they 
have grown old enough and have made themselves 
well versed in all departments of knowledge and 
quite able to think for themselves, they would 
return to their homes and take to some useful pro- 
fession according to their individual taste and capa- 
bilities and try to carry out the principles in life 
which they learned as students. 

Now our Sankara came to that part of life which 
was considered to he fit for Brahmacharya, and his 
father, who had himself enjoyed that blessedness 
in life in its time, was not slow to make arrange- 
ments for his beloved son to enter into it. On an 
auspicious day he had him initiated and led him to 
the abode of a competent teacher and committed 
him to his care. Sankara, who evinced signs of 
greatness and geniu.s even from his infancy, began 
to learn from his teacher all the SciipUires with 
their branches in a regular way, and by his inborn 
power of retentive memory and extraordinary merit, 
became quite proficient in them all in a very short 
time. In short, he turned out a true master of all 
the branches of knowledge of the lime, before long, 
and his name and fame went far and wide as a 
great genius in learning. Learned men from all 
parts of the coimiry came to meet him, were 
extremely satisfied witli liis gentle behaviour and 
simple manners of life, and went away well pleased 
with his vast erudition, power of grasp, and tact 
of explaining tilings in a way whicli they had never 
found anyw'here* else. Now», when in this way 
Sankara liad made himself kiu'.wn as a great expo- 
nent of Shastras, his father one day came to see 
him, and after being acquainted with his excep- 
tional virtues, boili of cimiacter and knowledge, 
became higiily pleased with him and asked of his 
teacher if he could take his son home. The 
teacher, who felt himself proud of having such 
a student and who loved iiim more than his own 
son, was sorry to |)art with him, hut. nevertheless, 
he gave his consent and blessed him and asked 
him to continue in the study of the Vedas and in 
explaining them to students like himself. This 
was the rifth year that he had been living with his 
teacher, and in this short time, even in his tenth 
year of life, he could make himself a great author- 
ity in mailers of education and learning. He 
not only read snd digested all the difficult books 
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then extant, but freely discussed them and 
made commentaries on them for the convenience 
of others. His power and inolhod of argumenta- 
tion were unique, and he did not let a thing go 
unless he made it perfectly clear and popular. 

Now after taking leave of his teacher, according 
to the Shastric rules, he came back to his home 
where his mother had been waiting for him with a 
longing heart to see her only child who had become 
renowned even at such a young age. He was very 
happy to meet her and made obeisance to her. 
I'hus Sankara lived in his father’s house once 
again, now as a teacher expounding most difficult 
parts of Shastras, and making friendships with all 
the learned and great men of the time from far and 
near. Men began to pour in to have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and learning from him, and he 
too was glad to teach them untiringly and well. In 
this way he taught a goodly number of students in 
all the branclies of knowledge and was able to 
make his position in .society a prosperous and 
influential one. In fact, now, he had almost every- 
thing ill life that could make a man happy in this 
world. Wealth, honour, fame, friends, health, 
education, cliaractcr, he had all these things. But 
in spite of all tliesc Sankara could not feel happy. 
Sincere and true to tlic principle, Sankara began to 
tliink tliat true it was that lie had learned a good 
deal and had become so famous, but had he be- 
come truly learned ? He had not solved yet the 
problem of life at all. He had read many things 
ill tlie Shastras, hut had he realised them in his 
life ? If not, what was the good of his learning 
them ? Tliey wore only a burden to him rattier than 
being any good to him. He understood very 
well tlial an ounce of practice was really of more 
worth than tons of theories. He began to think 
how should he realise in his life the truths he had 
learned in the Shastras. He looked around him 
and he became all the more sorry. For the condi- 
tion of society was very miserable at that time. 
Learned men there were many, hut their learning 
consisted in books only. 'I'liey could speak nicely 
and explain the Shastras well, but their words did 
not correspond with their actions, 'riiey did not 
themselves do what they asked others to do, and 
llieir minds were solely engaged in earning money 
and enjoying mateiial tilings. Sankara saw this 
and became more anxious for himself. His sense 
of responsibility was so great that lie began to blame 
himself for all these things, and determined in bis 
mind to become a good example for them all him- 
self. He thought that witlioiit Spiritual regenera- 
tion there was no way to better the condition of 
men. But how to do that was the question. 

When Sankara was in this stale of mind, it so 
happened that Shivaguru, who \w\ beccine very 
old, breathed his last. This sudden death of his 


father brought a great change in Sankara's life. 
He performed the funeral ceremony of his father 
according to the pre.scribed riles with the help of 
his friends and relatives, and observed all the in- 
junctions made in the Shastras for the occasion, 
lie did all these coolly and well, but there was 
something acting within him which brought about a 
complete change in his life. He loved his father 
very dearly, and his death, his removal from the 
earthly existence struck him severely. He had been 
discussing about life and death in his mind since 
some time past. Now the actual death of one whom 
he held nearest and dearest brought the question 
home afresh and made it vitally intense. He grew 
serious at once and began to think about the ques- 
tion of death very earnestly. He determined to 
solve the question once for all, anyhow he could. 
He knew that to accomplish such an object in lifcp 
one must be wholly devoted to it, must tiy with 
hi.s heart and soul to make It a success. He read 
in the Upanishads that by knowing Him, the 
Paramatman, one gets beyond death. There ia ho 
other way to it. Neither by progeny, nor by wealth, 
but by renunciation alone, man attains to im- 
mortality. So he became eager for renunciation. 
He wished to give up everything for the sake of 
the Knowledge of Self. But when he remembered 
about his motlier, he thought his case to be hope- 
less. Nevertheless his determination for realising 
the Spirit grew so strong that at last he resolved to 
speak his mind to his mother and take her permis- 
sion on the subject. 

When he was in this mood he composed very 
beautiful pieces of poetry, and I like to present 
some of them to you in their translation form. They 
are full of renunciation and are indeed “ Moha 
Mudgaram,” a blow to illusion. They run thus : 

What use is there in your thinking of gaining 
wealth and possession, there is not a particle of 
happiness in them. *£ven from a son there is 
danger for tlie ricli,' is a proverb told everywhere. 

“ Who is thy wife, — who is thy son? This world 
is very curious indeed. Whom do you belong to and 
where do you come from ? Think about the truth 
of all this, brother.” 

** Be not proud of your wealth or relatives, neither 
of your youth, for time steals them all in the 
twinkling of an eye, so subject to change they all 
are. Know this, and detaching yourself from all 
these, quickly enter into the realisation of Brahman.” 

In enemy or in friend, in son or in relatives, 
take no heed of making strife or peace. Be even- 
minded to all if thou desires! to altain to the stats 
of being universal without delay.” 

<< Unstable as the water on a lotus leaf, so is the 
life of man. The company of sages in this world, 
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even for a moment, can be like a boat to cross the 
sea of birlh." 

Day and night, evening and morning, aiitnmn 
and spring, come again and again. The time is 
passing and otir lives are ebbing, but the wind of 
hope is not abating. Worship the Lord, worship 
the Lord, ignorant as thou art." 

‘* Wrinkled becomes llie body, the head grows 
grey, toothless becomes the mouth, and the staff 
held by the hand shakes teiril)ly, still the cup of 
desire remains unchniigeil as ever. Wuiship the 
Lord, worship the LokI. ignorant as thou ait.” 

“ A child, always engaged in play ; when young, 
busy in making love ; in old age, merged in 
anxiety ; not one is niindi'iil of the T.ord Supreme. 
Worship the f.ord, worship the I.oid, ignorant as 
thou art.” 

“ Where there is birth, there is Heath, there is 
lying in the mother's womb again and again. This 
is the inanil'e-sl evil in this world. Mow can you, 
O man, expect to cross this shoreless sea of Sain- 
sara wilhoni the grace of the Lord.^ Worship the 
Lord, worship the Loul, ignorant as thou ai t.” 

Now he not only thoii.clU and wrote all this, hut 
actually .settled in his mind to live this life, lie 
said to his mother that unless a man dies even 
when he is alive, he cannot he free from the anxiety 
of death. He ha<l read in the .Sliasiias that .sages 
die in their lifetime by being initiated in Sannyas, 
and he fully believed it. So if she would kindly 
allow him to take Saimyas, .<-ho would make hiin 
really happy. ITe said he had never before asked 
anything from her, and ho hojicd that slie would 
not refuse him this fii'ot boon, liis mother, who 
was of a very spiritual naliire, quite understood the 
truth of his .s.ayings, hiit could not easily he 
persuaded to yield. Hut at last, however, she was 
prevailed upon to give her rrmsent to let him go, on 
condition that he .should come and see her iiefore 
her death and do the needful at that time. Sankara 
agreed to her proposal and left everything l>ehiiid 
him for the purpose of gaining the" knowledge of 
the self beyond death. After consoliiig his mother in 
every possible way and after making arrange- 
ments for the needs of her life .Sankara took 
leave of his friends and pupils, and went out 
on a pilgrimage, first in the hope of finding a 
true .sage who had attained his real .self and thus 
had become free, in order that he also in his 
company and by his inslrnclions. might attain to that 
Stale. He travelled in different pans of the Country 
and ciitnc to the hanks of the river Narmada, where 
he met Goudapada, an ohl Sannyasin, living in a 
cave. Sankara in.stinciively imdersldod that he 
V^as a man who hai' a'li ined his real self, and he 
asked this sage to iuiliaic him into his holy order. 


Goudapada, who thought Sankara to be a ifit 
person in every w’ay, was very glad to make friend- 
ship will) him. hut as he Ii.kI taken a vow to 
remain compli iely ’ahsorlied in Brahman, he did 
not iiiultMiako to initiiile him, l)iil asked him to sec 
Gnvindapcidii. his favourite di<ciple, for the purpose. 
Accordinuly, he went to Govindapnd.'i, and finding 
him just the type of man he wanted, gave himself 
up to him and implored him for lii.s deliverance. 

Govindapada was extremely pleased with 
Sankara’s wortli ami ahiliiies, look him into his 
care and iniiinted him into the order of Sannyas, 
which he claimed to have come down from the 
beginning of this Kalpa or cycle. However that 
m.iy he. after taking the neressarv instructions from 
bis .spiritual tc.nclier, Sankara engaged himself in 
deep medirntion on his real .self which survives 
death. Me tried to join his speech to his ihonghl, 
then that to intellect, and again those three the 
sold, ami fiinMv tlir-we all into the I’aramalman 
which is the Real Self. This was a proc^^ss of 
Voga or nnitm with the .SiijMeme. He jira^^'dsed 
this for sometime, bring regiilarlv trained np by 
his Oiiru, ihr spiritual giii<le who had perfrrte^l 
himself in this pull. For such a gigantii* thinker 
like Sankara, sincere and true to the backbone in 
his piiiiciples. it ilid not take a vi*rv long time to 
realiM* his irnr self with the lif*lp of oiu? who had 
alo'ady rcali^f'd it. Sankara, after working onl his 
own salvation in this wav, hreamr free and happy. 
Now he bowed ilrnv:i to his teach.rr, thanked and 
praisr<l him, .ami asked his advice as to what 
he shouhl do next. His teacher, finding him thus 
illumined with the light of the Knowledge of iriilh, 
which was a«l'lvd to his already va.sl amount of 
other jiowers. hi ah moral and intelle< Inal, retjuested 
him to ]nearh the (ruth he had rralis:‘H in his own 
life. .Sankara, whose mind w.is yo full of sympathy 
for othefs. was happy to receive such an order from 
his teacher, and htrgan liis preaching in right earnest. 

Before .Sankara left home for good, we have 
seen how dojiloiahlc was the condition of the 
Icainod men of .».'(»cielv. and where the condi- 
tion of ilie men of light and learning was such, we 
can ea.sily imagine what innst have been the con- 
dition of the g(Micrality of the people. In short, 
there was no ti.^ed piinciple among the people. 
They were divid».(l into various sects, who.se object 
in life was llhogn. enjoyment. “ Kat, drink, and 
be merry. Deaili ends all, there is nothing after 
death." — this materialistic doctrine was preached 
everywhere, and this thought reigned supreme. 
The elTcct wa.s that men tried their best to enjoy 
themselves in the pur.suit of sense pleasures, with- 
out ever arriving at satisfaction. There was no 
order, no peace in .society. In this state of things 
Sankara began his preaching of Spirituality, by 
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meeting the best men of the time anrt convincing 
tiicni aljoiiL liie f-piriliial tMi;]i lie rrnli. c-il- in bis 
life, thus making eunvcits nf ihcin iinil 

of their fulldwcis, will' imu h case. In ihis lie 
tiavelleil throni^lujiiL the iiii^ih ami iMe.uhh (•!' 
Jnilia, and hy hi.s owe c s.i.iijiic* iimi Iuilc of .i.l- 
vanced ihmynhl, vast le;uiiiii|L; ami |Mi\»er i<\ .ne-;- 

nU:Mt cliul iliIiLliiK.-e nf Ni.MliudrV. Mnct'drij 111 
Stominiiig tlie tide ot uiau il at was iliiw.ir; 

through ihe couiki) with an invM.sliijle hnce. 

Of all the hMlIi in! I'niiveiis hr ma'h*. Ai i'.kI m i 
Mina. siii)'^e'|ii(‘iiily kiWiAii as Sni "•oa n n ii n \ .1. 
was sn|'|insf(i In lu i-n ii,»* hhmU-i. lie llie 
inincip.il of a idli.-ge ol tin- great iimuimmiv ot the 
time, and was eoiisi iei -d to he an inteiU i uid 
giant in the land. S.iiik iia iiCMfil aixint him .md 
weiji there In meet inni. .\l liisi he was d.mii'd an 
im»:rvie\v, for Alaiidaiia had no ii sped for Uie San- 
liyasius of that lime, most id wlnmi were veiy imieli 
clcgeneialcd, hut at laM la* met Sankai.i and was 
defealoil hv him in a great disen!.>‘‘iou wliii ji lasted 
for days togeilier. Tho mijsl interesting p.iii of 
the »li.''cnssion was tlial it was pie.-idi *1 ov.*r l»y .1 
Vf'iy leal neil ladv w lio w I c iiosi-n as ninpiie. :mi .1 
she was 110 other than the wit * of Al \mi.ni:i iiini'-. it. 
W'itli the coij\’ei>ion of Al iii l.ina to >.inn\.i-. liieicj 
came :i regnlnr r^•\^'!nlin|l \r. 'die t!n*n s«ui*!y. lie 
hail many other leaiim.l f a-i ip!e^ I'eside*' Al.inil.ina. 
and with their Indp he siici-eded in ili.ngini: the 
iniiiils of im-ii to hellei tin ■’igl.ts hy iln: liil'fn.sion 
ot his W-daniie ideas hi o idc ist. 

W hen «;veiyihing was e/'ing; on w<‘ll in ihi.s way, 
SvUikara fell a ‘•ti'mie ile-io* !*ii mm ing his mothci*, 
and h'.canu; ansimis to .'■tan. Soon he \Vi*in Innne 
Imi was very s.tiiy tin. I lu-r sick. Sli*: wa.s ihink- 
ing i»f him and iH-eame 1 xeeedm;;ly hapr.v ti» see 
liim again, hut li: it h ippim-ss ot Ikts did m>t last 
long, lor in a shoii linie slie ga\<r np h' l imwi.d 
form. Sankaia did all to please; her in e\«'iv wav 
lie coiihi in her last hoiiis, and managed to do all 
the neiessaiy things on the occasion according to 
lier will. 

Hero wo see another example of the irntii of iho 
saying that piopheis are not honoured in llieir own 
native land, for he was veiv luiu li ill-iieatcal hy 
his rel.Uive.s and own men al home dining this 
lime. Hill, even-minded as Sankara really was. il 
did not alfeel him at all. After some time, he 
again left his native land to see his diseiples and 
instruct them to do gooil works for humanity, lie 
wislied thoin to continue their preaching ami teach- 
ing among all classes of men by h.niiuling schools 
and centres in dilTereiit parts of India. 

In tbi.s way establishing ordtM' and peace in the 
country and liniling the people once more engaged 
in virtuous deed.s, Sankara made his wav towards 
the Himalayas to enjoy a peaceful rest w iiicli he so 


badly needed. But he could not enjoy it for 
lung. i heie in the .silence and peace 011 the Suni- 
im:s of the 1 Jimal iv.is, with the lofty ielea.s in his 
lir.iin w h.cii hi; di pieiiMi in hi.s writings and the com- 
iin-iii.iii -'i, vviiii il iiK.ngh given out im.ire than one 
t!i' P' Siid \ears ag.,-. aie so mueh iip|iieciiiU‘d hy ihc 
t.i -1 lii'.nki Is Ilf In «iay, t:ven amoiu'. the (tiienial 
Mlw-:;i:snl I'Aii npi; :uid Ameiii Sankara merged 
ii's I'i.!na in ilu nnivt is.d in his ihiiiy seiMiml year 
ol i'ii.. anii l:e( .line ona with Ihahman, the Abso- 
hne l*.Ai>lei:ie Knnwieiige-llhs.s. 

ilid iini pn.iih any doiiiine of Jiis own, 
l;iii Ilf t.\!M»iiiid.:'i Aii.l iMiighi the philosophy that 
e\iy!»-il in the I p mi'-iiiids from lime immemorial. 

I !•* w lute I'lnniie h! M ii s on .‘•ixteen hooks, which 
ar.‘ eninm-iniy km.-.-. 11 as the •‘'riiiLM: I’lasllianas,’* 
tin; three wa*. s lo ''idoaiion. 'l liey aie on twelve 
of il'-e piiiiiipal l'|. nii djads, on lihag:iviid-( iila and 
on V\asa .'^Mtois i.r I’li.ira Alimam.sa, which is very 
comprelien'-iw; iind exhaustive and is famous by 
thi^ iiann* of Saiiiaka Hliasiiya, and also two other 
very U'-efiil honks . ailed Vishnu Sahasrauaina ami 
( ii.'Uil ipa lii.i K.iiika, Besides llu^e. he composed 
a jMiod mmy i iigiml books on Vedanta philosophy 
inviiiili I'.e iiii- l his i>esl to make liie Vedanta 
p!ii!o> )phy ve!\ poj'iilar and e.xplanalory. 

'rhf ohj-M-t of .hi; Wdaiila jOiilo-^Jophy is to make 
man f'ci- tinm ail la.ndages of life hy making him 
connimi of i.i< real self calletl Haramalinan, 
llie 'n|«i- ;ne W ing. X'edanta |)hiloso])hv, in short, 
te n ! K.'s til It I’.ialiinan .lione is real, evei\ thing else 
is nnii-d -iiul il •’ i.nman i^onl is the Brahman, not 
separate finin Him. 1 !e is one wiihoni a second. 
I' xiMi iiie. Kniiv. ledge and liliss is Hi.s nnliiru. So 
the hiiiiian snii! is immori.il, ever con.scious and 
free and full of hli*»s. As the sun. though really 
one. iip!M .ir< as n'..;ny in diffeienl water-pots ; as one 
sk\ .ippeais as m.mv in diiferenl t'.Josuies, .‘■o the 
one indi\i-ihie .X'.'iian appeals as many in difTerent 
hiMlie-! which an.* ilie creation of Ala) a. the Ne.scicnce. 
As differonl ornanu.nts made of gold, though they 
have did'erent names and forms, yet arc all one 
goiil esseiiiially, -si' is the raramalinan one appear- 
ing as many in names and forms through Maya. 
As the wave is notliing lint water although it has a 
name and form ior itself, so are the names and 
fiirms apparent only. Maya is the cause of them. 
This Maya is the power of the Brahman. It is 
ignorance without heginning. Il has three qualities 
hy which it binds all creatures. The Saliva, Rajas, 
and Tamas; the calmness, the activity and the 
iiieilia. These have many different phases by 
which Maya creates the whole world. It is neither 
real nor unreal. It is not real, because after a man 
has attained his real self it does not exist. It is 
not unreal, because il exists when a man does not 
realise his real self, but thinks that he is a body 
and has name and form. Il is very inscrutable. 
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this Maya, an indcscriliablc something. lint this 
is true, that it vanishes after the realisation of the 
Brahman, which is pure One without a second. He 
that knows this Brahman as his own seif gets rid of 
all fears, for all fears come from tlie knowledge of 
another different from tlie self. Wiien a man knows 
all to be One, and that One his own self, of whom 
then shall he be afraid ? So Vedanta philosophy 
teaclies fearlessness. Vedanta philosophy teaciies 
discrimination of real from unreal tilings. It 
teaciies one to give up the unreal. It teaciies self- 
control, both internal and external. It teaches 
patience, concentration of mind, and respect and 
faitii in Truth. It asks men to hear about Atman, 
the Self, to think on It, to meditate on It, and then 
to realise It. For no sooner is tlie Atman realised 
than all the knots of the lieait arc rent asunder, all 
doubts are cut off, and all the duties of life are 
fulfilled. Blessed is he indeed who can attain this. 
Blessed is he wlio strives for tills, ^lay the dis- 
penser of all good till'll our attention to this. May 
we all become really happy and blessed. 


FR03f TIIK rSALMS OF TAYU.MANA 
SWAM I.— VII. 

*M) Host ok .SinniiAs I ” 

I. 

Ye may at will go round the ends of space 
And roam abroad with all the speed of mind ; 

Ye may assume the Vishiurs awful form (a) 
Kxteiiding up to Dliritva's sphere sublime ; 

Yours (is) mount of glory like Merit's Mount of gold ; 
Ye may drink up the seven oceans all 
As you may do the water held in hand ; 

Handling the Airavat and Indra’s world 
Ye can play as with tiny balls with ease ; 

Ye can compress the firmament and all 
Within a mustard seed and show therein 
The Cardinal Mountains high and more and more 
Of passing wonders ye can yet display ; 

Can ye not, then, appear before this slave, 

O Host of Siddhas ( ^ ) wise that have atlaiiv^d 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Si dd haul ! 

( a ) Trivikrama form. 

( 3 ) Souls who almost burst the bonds of Sam- 
aara and completed their course of evolution in 
past cycles, but who uot of their love and compassion 
for struggling humanitv choose to live in Himalayan 
regions and elsewhere with a view to serve 
hiiinapity. 


II. 

The Kalpa's shade where humming bees abound 
Ye can bring down on eaith ; ye can command 
I'he treasures of the Lotus (c) and the Conch (</) 
On either .«ide to give whalcv’r you ask. 

Like willing slaves ; those too who live on alma 
Ye can with crowns adorn ; ye can confine 
The Kalpa's ending Hood within a well ; 

Ye can transmute as splendid shining gold 
A lump of clay; ye can, besides, with Grace 
Support this earth upon the Mystic Staff 
And tiius relieve the Serpent ( f ) for a while : 

Can you not make this stony heart of mine 
Soften and melt like waaTupon tlie fire ? 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Siddhant 1 

III. 

When earth and water and the el'ments alt 
Commingle and dissolve, then do you merge 
In that Supreme Expanse ; and as the flood 
Of ending Kalpa overwhelms and spreads, 

Ye float, ahoLil, above, like water-flies, 

III Blest Commune; should all the mighty clouds 
In one of Nature's freaks expand and pour, 

Ye will then reach the lustrous realm of moon 
And shine therein, and at the end of Brahin 
The end of all, througli Siva's Grace ye roam. 

And when the whirlwinds rush subverting worlds 
Yc can abide unmoved like Merit's Mount ; 

Can one with ease your wondrous powers recount? 
O Host of .Siddhas wise that have attained 
'I'hc haim’iiy of Vedanta and Siddhant ! 

IV. 

The human birth, of all the countless births. 

Is iield so rare, so rare ! and missing tliis 
Wliat birth shall hence he mine and what may come 
] know not. While yet I'm in tiiis wide world, 

It will be well if ye will make me merge 
In ecstasy, one with that Cloud of Bliss 
Thai doth pour foitii in one unceasing flow 
Descending from the Firmament of Grace ; 

Till I do reach this .state, deign me, this slave, 

That with the Grace of Knndali divine 
This hou.se of mine, tills dance of life, may last, 
And from the Moon the Nectar still may flow ! 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Siddhant ! 

V. 

O What ! What .shall I call the worldly ways 
Where lies abound ! To feed this fleeting flesh 

(r j Padma Nidhi (i/) Sankha Nidhi. 

( « ) Adisi sha who is said to support the entire 
world on his head. 

(y ) The end of Brahma is the dissolution of the 
eniire vosmos.. 
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They wander far and ilien lie down to aleep ; 

'l*liiis do they spend their time, tliis is hut bin, 

No virtue tliis indeed ; and this full well 
Even the blind do see. When shall I leave 
This folly well condemned, 1 know not yet. 
O’ershadowed by the thronging clouds so dark 
Ye do di.s|)lay your mystic Yoga's staff, 

The badge of triumph, o'er the Cardinal Mounts 
And likewise o’er the (loldcn Meru’s Mount : 

O Kings (^) that tread the eightfold Yoga's lore (A) 
Where truth abounds ! O Lords of Peace Serene ! 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Siddhanta ! 

VI. 

The fourfold (/) mind your bidding still obeys, 
Your power extends throughout the triple spheres ij) 
As well in all the mighty centres six ; (k) 

I'en kinds of m3'stic notes ( / ) resounding swell ; 
The full moon of your rule doth shine aloft 
I'hroughout the ends of space ; Within your hearts 
Abide the Eternal Spring and Bliss of Soul, 

As fragrance in the blooms. 'I'hus do ye bide 
Enthroned sublime, th’ Eternal Yoga’s Lords, 
While Indra and the Devas all salute 
And wish success ; Who can your glory tell ! 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Siddhant ! 

VIL 

Is there on earth among the human kind 
Such simple fool as 1 ! Nor have 1 yet 
Controlled, a moment’s lime, the rush of mind 
That like tlie whirling wind-wheel runs and rolls, 
And realised your (xiace. Nor yet besides 
Have 1, in pence, with eyes well shut, restrained 
I'he breath of life and striven too to rouse 

(^)The Siddhas are metaphorically addressed 
as though they are kings. 

(A) Ashtanga Yoga consisting of Y'ama, Niyama, 
Asana, Pranayaiiia, Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana 
and Samadhi. 

( I ) Chaturanga, meaning Manas, Buddhi, Chitta, 
Ahamkara; also chariots, elephants, horses and 
infantry. 

{j ) The six centres are divided into 3 spheres 
of Agni, Surya and Chandra Mandalas. Also Bhur, 
Bhuvar and Svar Lokas. 

(i ) The Muladhara, Svadhishthana, Alanipura, 
Anahata, Visuddha and Ajna Chakras in the 
body. 

( / ) The peculiar sounds heard by a Yogi with- 
m himself in the course of progress in Dhyana. 


The Basic Eire ( w ) to reach the radiant moon (e), 
Allowing too what 1 liad learnt and heard 
To go their way, I’m come a worldling false. 

1 pray ye will reveal yourselves so well 
Like beacons on a hill, that 1, this cur, 

May never more yet wander far in vain, 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and .Siddhant ! 

VIIL 

Not like the Nectar sweet, nor triple fruits, 

Nor sugar-candy were these psalms of iiiine 
Handed to me by gods but fashioned nut 
By Wisihim and hy ignorance of mine 
From sohs and wiiils like those of weeping .«>piritf 
And all whatever might pass through iny mind. 

Nor will the world cry down these verses mine 
Inasmuch as they've grown so fond of them. 

And so while yc may ask ‘O ye who know 
Freedom and Siddhis’ lore, who may he be 
That made this song? ’ Some else of you may say, 

* A Saintly Soul that hath somewhat achieved 
That self-same lore ’ : When shall I hear those 

words ! 

O ! when shall I. this sliivc, rejoice at them ! 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The hann'ny of Vedanta and Siddhant ! 

IX. 

Ye grow the nails on your fine hands and feet ; 
With slender narrow waists, besmeared in white 
With sacred ash, yc shine so proud, suffused 
With Grace Divine ; yc likewise look ahead 
With winkless eyes towards the Realms of Light; 
Smiting the mighty erphant of Soul-gloom 
By nigiit and day, ye do rejoice at heart ; 

Ye seem indeed majestic with deer-skins 
And tiger-skins of diverse kinds and hues, 

And likewise as yc dwell in mountain caves 
O’ergrown with forest deep, of stately trees 
Touching the heavens, nor sun nor dew can pierce. 
The Saints praise you as Royal Hermit-Lions, (0) 

O Host of Siddhas wise that have attained 
The harm’ny of Vedanta and Siddhant ! 

X. 

Verily th’ unlettered ones alone are good ; 

What shall 1 say of Karm and wit of mine 
That, having learnt, I know not aught at al\ ; 
Should one talk of Salvation’s Science and Way 

(m) Kiila-Kiindalini. (ft) Chandra Mandala. 
Some Yogis add a 7th centre * Brahmarandhra. 
The Chandra Mandala comprises the ’Ajna’ and 
the ‘Brahmarandhra.’ 

(0) The Siddhas are compared to lions. As 
lions haunting mountains and forests kill elephants, 
deers and tigers, so do the Siddhas destroy the 
animal nature. 
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I will maintain the law of Karma finn : 

Siionlci nnc iiold Kaiiiia’.s oiccmI. I wnulH npliold 
Tiic WiMiom’s niiili ; slioolil <iiu? in San'^kiil 
Ap|>t*ar, I \v<iiil.i inik *>1 Tainil Uuc. 

And slionid one likcwisi- in Taniii viM.seil 

I would di>CiinrsL* '•oim-w lial in .^anskiit t<inj*iic. 
llow can lliis leiuniin* niiiu;, that ran’i i-onvimv! 
And serves hut to Limiouinl. eive I'let-dom's s^oa! ! 
O Host of Siihlhas wise that ir.ive aliaincii 
The hariii'ny of Vedanta and Siddh.int ! 

—A. K. 

THK TKNTIl YF.ART.V RKPORT OF TIIK 
MAYAVATl CIJAUrrARLF DISPl-.NSAKY, 
HIMALAYAS. 

Tn presentino; the teiilli annual repoil of niir 
I)i.spensaiy we aie j^iad to l e ahir to slanv a man- 
fvinj; leecnd of woi k (haie dniin.i; the \eai (Ni»v. 
*12 to Oct. ’13 ) ;nid id>n the pi< »;ii ss in. de 

in the Imihlin.u: of its pcin.ant ni ([nalu.■l^. As onr 
readers ate aware, t'loni ihe .siaienicnls in mir 
previous leports, of the cNtrenn’ want ol inedual 
help to poor Ylll.l.^er.s in the.se jniiji;ly paii.s of ilte 
Hiiiialauis, we need nut dilate on the uliiiiy of .-luh 
an insiiiuiion here. 

'riiough we did not succeed in secuiinty the 
gratuitous services of a |las^e^l l)«'ilor to take 
charge of the Dispensary, the work was lairied on 
in a satisfactoiy manner hy the Hialiinachaiins i»f 
the Advaita Ashraina ami we had no less than 721 
jiatients, many of whom came lor licaJiiu nt Inmi 
places ten to Iweiily miles distant. We ao- hnw- 
ever expecting sofjii t«j liave in our iinM.-i an ex- 
perienced Doctor who lias wriiieii to ns e\pressing 
ins earnest desire to come ami lake i hat.m* of mir 
dispensary as an lionoiary woiker; aid we aie 
sure that with llio new imiiding tjni>hetl in the 
course of the next few nionlhs we sliall l)e ah'e 
with iiis help to .*<how in tlie next year.ireioid 
of increased usefulness in this liuinane woik h.niie 
amelioration of tiie helidess coiuliiitJii of the sick 
people of liiese hills. 

But to fulfil lliis urgent duly wc shall necess.nily 
require more help from our kind snppoiiers than 
we have hiliierto received. We are grateful to 
them for llieir practical co-riperaiion in the ji.isi 
years and for llieir enaiding us to almost coinplete 
the new Dispensary ami hospital hiiiiiiing winch 
coinniaiids one of tlie finest .snow-\iews. I lie 
building which i.s iwo-slorled with a veraiidali r.n 
two sides, contains f) moms, one for 3 male indoor 
patients, one for 3 female indoo. paiicni.s,;ui examin- 
ing room, and on the imner story, a dispensary 
room, a room for the doctor, and a room for one 


gentleman patient wdio m.'iy want to come up here 
for :i I'hangii and p.iy a wry moileraf<j sum for Ids 
food ar.d lodging. liowever. In .•^lill left to 

hi‘ (lone Ik.*|iiic iIk: hoiiM- can ne n^ed, as fur 
in-'lance. the gl.i.-.' iloor- ami Xindows’, p!i.>l(iing, 
while-wii-^ltii g. lime poiiiiing, llf riiing, almiiahs, 
1)1 (LleadN and oiIk i linnil'in:, He.'idcs llie.'ic we 
lia\i* to l iiild :i I ii. hon-h, ,n»-e cont.iining 2 cook- 
ro(.iTns and one Ini-I- i«>iim. *1 liese cannot he done 
with the .sinail hal.imo of I<s. 332 only wliich 
is U-li III oiir h.mds. At iIk.- lov.tsi eatiinaie we 
will reipiire, besides tlie above, a .Mini of at least 
ks. 5C0 t nearly /*34 1, ami this is urgently wanted 
within tlie next 2 or 3 months, hy which lime it is 
h<f])ed to crimplete the hiiihlings and bring tiieiii 
into u.se. olheiwise we sh.ill he obliged to leave 
tliein iiiiilni.shcd and lu; hainpeied. as we are now, 
in admitting tin* most nrgeiil t'ases of indoor 
paii -nls. As tin- miih ( R.-i 500 ) still waiitt^l is 
small, we eaim.'ily leipe that oiir appeal will not 
he in vain ami ih.it onr manv generous siihsf'rihers 
win* aie ewr iea>iy to help ns in tin* ('aii<(Mjf ch.ii ily, 
will imniediaii-lv M*mi m tlu-ir coniiihiiLions, how- 
(W'ci* small. iiivx.inL the iiiiiii'.ing i' lind, to the editor, 
and ihns i-ain tin- Li.iiiimh ui a cunsidciahle mass 
ol liidpiess Mi.d iiiv.iiidnl hnnianil). In semiing a 
donation. piia.M' iiieniion wiuiiier it is meant for 
the eeiieial expl•n.^es of ilie J.lispensary or for the 
hnil'iiiig fund. 

We l»’iider onr ih’.nks to .Mr. F. <^lnning, tlie 
Snh-di\iNiinial Fc u-l ('ffn er of Ahnoia. for giving 
us a fii*e pfiinil toijnuiv si. lies in the neigiihoiir- 
iiond of I .oiiagliai . aiid aUo to the Swatni P.iiaina- 
naiiiia for m> ahl\ planning and sLipLi\isiiig the 
iiiiiiding woiks. 

A ^horl report (•! tlie woik done as well as a 
st.itriiieiil ol Rr ( eij is .ind Di.'hiiisemeiilsconcerning 
the Di’^pensaii .iikI the hiiiiding are given below:— 


(0 Slali.;ni,:ni of Di-ea^es treated : - 


Fi'Vi.T 

.. r.:{ 

Wi.nii,.* 

... :sr> 

I'- 1 iiity Aiueiiiia 

.. :ts 

l.iviM- eiiiii|ilaiiitd 

... I« 

At i-i- •-III ... 

.. ‘j'j 

... 

... 6 

|!- ‘t in.-ry 

.. r.i 

i'll i4 

... 

Vt II,-!-. : 1 1 !i-Ji-as(!S 

.. 71 

Hill;.- w firm 

... 4S 

< M’liiH ri.d ' 1 

.. ^•2 

M,\ "I (-{.sia 

... 25 

I'l'-e i-e'» • f tli»^ Ko! 

.. n; 

Asihiiia ... 

... 14 


.. ; 

: Ili-ilL'.S ... ... 

... 52 

litii-inniiti.-iii 

.. i'h 

1 .■'iii'i-' ... ... 

... 10 

l*i .i riKua 

.. 17 

Ollier eon 4 >l.iiiits 

... 21 


.. 1 i 




('l|•l•r:l ... 

.. H 

Total 

... 724 

PlIiH 

.. 2S 




fb) Slalemenl of Religion and Sex of Persons 


Hiriihis 

Men 

:^I2 W omen m 

ChiMrrn 112 

522 

M.iliiiiiiiiKMlniis 


f)! 


„ 32 

]27 

Kurotieiiiis 

n 

6 


,, _o 

5 

ToUl. 


m 

.. 184 

« ui 

724 
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(c) Statement of Indoor and Outdoor paticnis 
treated 

Indoor patients: — 26 ; i»l’ which 20 were cured 
and 6 left treatment. Outdoor patientb 698. 

(d) Receipts during the year Rs. As. P. 

Last year’s balance ... ... 902 12 9 

Ainuunt of Sub.scriptions acknowledged 

ill P. 15 . up to November '13 ... 153 7 o 


(h) Total Receipts for the Building Fund : — 

Rs. As. P. 

Amount of subscriptions receivL'd, as 
acknowledged in P. 15 . up to i)ec. 

1912 ... ... Z051 2 o 

T)o l>o Do up to Nov. 1913 ... no o o 
By interest from the P. O. Savings 

Bank account ... ... 57 10 i 

Tola! Receipts ... Rs. 2218 12 1 
Total Disbursements ... „ 1986 1 2 


Total Receipts .. 

. Rs. 

11556 

.3 

9 

Total Disbursements . 

• • II 

*31 

I 

9 

Balance in hand, .. 

. Rs. 

922 

2 

0 

(e) Disbursements during the year 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Allopathic medicines bought 

• •• 

97 

3 

3 

llonireopathic medicines „ 

• •• 

5 

*4 

0 

Dietary 

• V • 

3 

6 

6 

Railway freiglit, postal parcels and 

coolie 




hire iV:c. bit' liriugiiig up the 
from Calcutta 

things 

27 

fo 

0 


Total Dishursements ... Rs. 134 i 9 

( f ) Statement of the total number of persons 
treated during the last ten years : — 


Fkiiii Nov. '0:{ Kiirupcaiiy Maliuiiniieilari.s lliiKius Total 
til Oct . ’12 (I V/fn 


1*. 15. 

1)1-0 12 ) 

73 

4:50 

5.587 

6U70 

„ Nov, 

.’12 to Oct. ’ 1:5 

5 

127 

.51)2 

721 

Total 

Nov.’():5to()ot..’ 

13, 78 

557 

6159 

6791 


Balance in hand Rs. 232 10 11 
( i ) Total Dishiir.senients for the Building Fund : — 


Amount of expenditure for clearing, Rs. As. P. 
banking up the .site and building 
the foundations as shown in Decem- 


her '12 P. B. 

00 

Cl 

7 

9 

Building materials 

■ I • 20 

7 

9 

By IMasonary work 

... 383 

6 

3 

„ Carpentry work 

... 131 

10 

0 

„ (.luarrying Slones 

... 95 

9 

3 

„ Carrying „ 

... 126 

*5 

6 

„ Carrying earth and making 

mortar 56 

7 

6 

„ Blacksmiths’ work 

... 44 

3 

9 

„ Buying 6 Deodar trees 

... 58 

11 

0 

„ Sawing the Deodar into beams A' planks 172 

1 

0 


„ Carrying the beams and planks ... 90 o 9 

„ Extending and banking up the site 73 12 6 

„ C’oniingency expenses ... 23 2 o 

„ (J[iiarryiiig of Slates ... ... 117 1 1 6 

„ Carrying „ ... ... 1 12 i 6 

„ Personal expenses of the supervisor 149 8 3 

„ Lime and sand ... ... 45 12 ii 


Total Disbursements R$. 1986 1 2 


(g) Siateineiil of total Receipts and Disbursements for the Dispensary during the last ten years; — 


I'll tilic: itonal ions Advaita AsliiMni.'i Ac Total 

find niitjscriptioiis V. If.Dtlioe. M.iyavaii Keeeipta 

R.S. as. p, Rs. as. p, Rs. as. p. 

P'rorn Nov. 03 to Oct. ’12 2099 10 3 1030 11 9 3130 6 o 

„ Nov. 12 to Oct. ’13 153 7 o o 153 70 


Ti»t;d 

DistMirsuinents 
R$. a.s. p. 

2227 9 3 

*34 19 


From Nov. ’03 to Oct.' 13 Rs. 2253 i 3 Rs. 1030 11 9 Rs. 3233 130 Rs. 2361 ii o 
Balance left Rs. 922- 2-0 Swaini Virajauaiula, Presiilent, Advaita Ashrama and SecicUiry, M. C. D. 


THE ADVAITA ASIIRAMA, MAYAVATl, HIMALAYAS 
( A Report of Work from lyii to 1913 ) 

Having given a brief history of the aims ami )ears(i9it — (Masses were held fnmi time 

objects of Ihe Advaita Ashrama as well as the to lime to >imly the C'panishads, ihe Bhagavad- 
work accomplished by it up to 1910,111 our Nov. (liia and the Vogayashishlha as well as the Works 
issue, wo now procccil to present to niir readers a ol the bwaiiii \ ixckamuula. Lheie were in all 12 
short report of work done during the last ihrec Liaiiinachari iiicinbers, who served the iVshrama 
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and received training, tlinugh nnt exceeding 4 or 
5 at a lime. ( )iil of lliesc 4 left and 5 went away 
to work in other centres of the Katnakrishna 
Mission or to lead the life of mcdilaliun, and the 
rest carried on the duties of the Ashrama during 
1913 up to the middle of December. Since then the 
President having had to retire and take rest owing 
to his health constantly failing through over-work 
throughout the present year, the Belur Math has 
kindly sent 3 of their members to continiie the work. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Ashrama 
during the years under review is the activity it 
displayed in its depailinent of publishing religious 
ami philosophical literature. 'I'lie Prabuddha 
Bharata is now a well-established Organ of the 
Kamakrishna Mission with its hundreds of subs- 
cribers in India and abroad. From the steady 
increase in their number and frtjm their various 
letters of appreciation we can gauge the depth of 
their love and devotion towards it and the uplifting 
influence it exercises upon them. By disseminating 
the teachings of Vedanta through it and by carrying 
on a wide corrcKpondeiice to help encjiiirers after 
Truth who look up to the Saiinyasin conductors of 
the paper for solving their religious doubts and 
ditlicuitics, the Ashrama has been cminenily 
successful in creating a real interest and ciiihusi- 
tism in the cause of the (Jrder and in enlisting the 
sympathy and support of many sincere and gener- 
ous friends. Verily, the aims of conducting the 
Paper has been fully realised as intended hy its 
founder, the Swami Vivekanaiida, in that it has 
been able to bring into existence and cement a 
bond of friendly ami, it may be said, personal 
relationship with a wide circle of readers dilToring 
from one another in sex, nationality and religiuii, 
hut one in spirit and ideals. 

Hut the most important work which is calculated 
to produce a profound and far-reaching impression 
on the modern generation is that, underlakcu by 
the Plaslcrn and Western disciples of Swami ji at 
the Advaita Ashrama, of presenting to the world at 
large an exhaustive and authoritative Life of their 
Master in three big Volumes, (containing about 
460 pages in each. Demy size ), called “ The Life 
OF TTiR Swami Vivekananda,” as a fitting Memo- 
rial Kdition with a view to commemorate the Semi- 
centenary of his advent on earth. Since the last 
seven years they have been collecting and verifying 
all available facts and information concerning this 
great life. Everything in the way of illuminating 
anecdote and interprelalion has been embodied in 
this wwk with a proper background so as 
to present this many-sided genius in all his 
moods and varied illuiuinaiion and to reveal the 
Afan as ht zvas. It is not too much to say, that 
no Indian’s life has vi r been published in such an 
unique way of Irecilmenl ami attractive and im- 
pressive style, ami it is gratifying to 1 ote huw 


enthusiastically the 'first and the second volumes 
that were issued within the present year have been 
receiverl by tlie ])ublic and the Press. The third 
and last voliiiiie was to have been in the hands 
of the readers in December, but the strain and 
stremioiis lai>oiir involved in bringing out the 
previous parts, in addition to the many other duties 
and responsibilities of an exacting nature, have 
broken down the health of the chief editor, since 
several months, so much so that it has become an 
imperative necessity for him to take absolute rest 
for a time before trying to finish with it. At any 
rale we can assure the public that the third volume 
will be brought out in the course of the next year 
without fail. We hope our readers of the ‘*Lifo ” 
will excuse us for this unavoidable delay. 'I'liis is 
also the reason of our inability to publish the 
Sixth part of “ The Complete Works of the Swami 
Yivekananda. Tl will however be taken in hand 
as soon as the 3rd Vol. of the “ Life ” is finisheil, 
and wc hope also to print the 2iid edition of the ist 
Vol. of the Complete Works at the same lime. 

As the staff of the Ashrama was busier Ilian ever 
with the above work, the Prahudiiha Hharaia Press 
was only able to issue two small books, namely, 
“The Minor Upanishads,” and “ In The Hours of 
Meditation,” though two other books are in course 
of preparation. 

The Ashrama, roimls among its honorary guests 
and visitcirs, nuinhcring 63 within the last 3 years, 
many dislingnished persons, Indian ami Western. 
The great scientist. J)r. J. C. Ho.se, C, S. 1 . passed 
his .Slimmer holiil.iys every year in the precincts of 
the Aslirarna and greatly enjoyed the calm, and 
the salubrious ( liinalc, returning to the field of 
his work fully refreshed in health ami vigour. His 
sojourn, besides being plea.snnt, was highly in- 
structive to the residents of the Ashrama. He 
kindly gave a lecture each year on his new dis- 
coveries, and thus the members had the opportu- 
nity of hearing w^th absorbing interest his dis- 
courses on (i) The Similarity of Stimulus and 
Response between lliinian organisms and plants. 
(2) Do plants fee! ? and (3) Irritability of Plants. 
In these leclure.s, he spoke of his latest discoveries 
before even they were given out to the public. 
Sister Nivedita during lier last visit to the Ashrama 
in the sinnmer of 1911, also gave a valuable talk 
to the members .selling forth in her unique way the 
aims and ideals in Education and study that should 
guide the Yivekananda Brotherhood in making them 
eminently useful in their service to the Motherland, 

The Prabuddha Bharata records the deep sense 
of irreparable loss it has sustained by the sudden 
demise of the Sister Nivedita who was a regular 
and esteemed contributor to its pages for a period 
of six years. 

The Ashrama iieing on the way to the pilgrim- 
ages to Manas-sarover and Kailash, many Sadhus 
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sojourn here for a few days. There being no suitable 
cottage to accommodate them, an esteemed friend 
has kindly donaUul Rs. 100 towards erecting a 
“ iMlgrim’s Rest-house,” in memory of the Sister 
Nivedita. It is estimated to cost Rs. 4CJ0. \Vc 
earnestly appeal to the I'.ublic to coiitrihiiie the 
sum of Rs. %oo required, .Sf) that we may be able to 
begin the building and (inish it in the course of the 
coining year. 

The Prabiiddiia Rharala Press and Oflicc as well 
as the quarters of the T^rcss slalT being located 
within the Ashrama building, the (piiet of the 
Asliraina was much disturbed by the consccpienl 
business activity and noise, and the imnaies felt it 
rather distracting to pursue their study and metliui- 
tion under such conditions. Desirous to remove 
this inconvenience, a beautiful, spacious building 
has biien erected as the Press Mouse on ground 
adjoining the Ashrama, at a cost of nearly 4.500 
Rupees. It is a two-storied house, with Veranda 
uinning all around, and contains 4 big looms and 4 
small rooms with a bathroom ; a separate Kitchen 
house will also be attacheil to it for the employees. 
It is gratifying to note that the whole cost, except 
Rs. 300 kindly donated by a friend, has been borne 
by ilic Prabuddba Hharata Otlice. 

At the sngge.siion of the present writer, Swami 
Rralniiaiianda, President of the Ramakiislina 
IMissioii, is.sued an eloquent appeal for funds in 
December 19TI to perpetuate in a fitting manner 
the blessed memory of the .Swami Vivekaiianda, by 
completing the Memorial Temple llial was under 
construction in the grumid> of the liolnr Math, on 
the banks of tbe (Puiges. This Memorial 'rcmplo 
is to bold niuler its roof, besides tbe sacred aslies 
of tbe Ma.ster, a Vedic .scliool, a library of pbilo- 
sopbical and religious literature of tbe Past and 
ibc West and a ball of assembly for discussions 
on siicb subjects. A m<jst practical suggestion 
wbicb would not entail a heavy lax on any one’s 
resources, was laid before tbe readers of the 
Prabuddba Bbarala, wbicb will bear (flotation here. 
" Let every individiial who feels himself indebted 
ill any way, whether directly or indirectly, to 
Swarniji and his cause, take a religious vow that he 
will set apart in the 50ih year of Swami ji’s 
birth (1912), onc-fiftielli of his sole earnings every 
month and send it as a Guru-Dakshind (offering 
lo the (liirii ) whether monthly or at the expiry 


of the year, according as it suits his convenience.*’ 
Thijugli the contributions did not pour in as 
expected, we are glad lo stale, however, that Rs. 1700 
have licen rcali.sed up to November 1913. llie 
fund lias been kept open and we doubt not that 
this cherished .scheme will be fulfilled in the course 
of tbe next few years when the dome of tbe 
j\Iemoiial 'i'emple will rai.se its head high on the 
sacr< (i banks of tiie Ganges, —an emblem of India's 
paiiiotism and religious cunscionsnc.ss.’’ 

The Ashrama has been able to do much good 
woilv dming the last 3 years in its charitable 
medical relief at the Mayavati (Charitable Dis- 
pensary tbroiigb the continued support and co- 
0))civilion of tbe subscribers of the Prabuddba 
JIbarata. A (barman friend having doiiatod Rs. 
700 towards its general expenses, the l)alance at 
the end of its tenth year, in October 1913, stands 
at Rs. 922-2-0. And in response lo out appeal for 
funds in 1911 lo build permanent quarters of its 
own, we have received Rs. 22 iS- 12-1, out of which 
Rs. 1300 were donated by the German friend 
mentioned above, to whom our best thanks are due. 
Tbe building operations wbicb were begun in 1912, 
being ably planned and supervised by the Swami 
rarainauanda, are nearing completion, the total 
amount spent np to date being Rs. 1986-1-2, thus 
leaving a balance of Rs. 232-10*11. We urgently 
appeal for Rs. 500 only wliicli will be required, 
besides the above sum, to complete the rest of the 
work of the Dispensary and Hospital building and 
to erect an adjoining kitchen bouse, as we desire to 
finish then within the next 2 or 3 inoiitlis. We arc 
glad lo stale that an experienced Doctor comes up 
to live permanently here as a Prahmacharin and 
lake charge of the Dispensary from the end of 
December. We thank tbe Government for giving 
us free of charge 6 Deodar trees and permission lo 
quarry slates for tbe rooHug of the building. 

A short report of the work done as well as 
abstract statements of receipts and disbnrsemenls 
up to the latter part of 1913 arc given below; — 


(A) Total number of persons treated : — 

From Xov. ‘o:$ Kiii-o]if:iiia MidioniiiiodaiiH ilimlus Total 


to Oi-t. * 

10 



mi 

.''il.'i2 

Nov. ’10 

to Oct. ’ll 

(> 

<*•11 

i'M 

r.i 2 

M 'll 

n ’12 

<1 

SI 

31H 

•KXi 

.. ’12 

.. 'i:* 

a 

127 

rit)2 

721 

Total Nov 

.'natoOcl.’ia, 

7« 


rd.vj 

6704 


(H) Total Receipt-s and Disbursements for the Dispensary : — 


Piililic. llonntitms 
and •SiibscTi|itioiis 

Rs. as. 


Advaila Asliram.i Jc 
F, n. Ollice, Mayav.ati 

Rs. as. p. 


Total 
Ueeeiiita 
Rs. as. 


From Nov. '03 to Oct. ’13 Bs. 2253 
Balance in hand Rs. 922— -2 


1030 11 9 3283 13 


Total 

Dfabiirsemants 
Rs. as. p. 


From Nov. ’03 lo Ocl. *10 

971 

9 *3 

1030 1 1 9 

2002 5 

0 

1885 

0 0 

,, „ ’«o „ '11 

164 

2 0 

0 

164 2 

0 

181 

0 3 

„ » 'II » '12 

9^3 

15 0 

0 

963 15 

0 

161 

9 0 

» » *12 » ’13 

JiL 

7 0 

0 

»53 7 

0 

134 

0 9 


2361 II o 



The Ashrama acknowledges with thanks all the 
..S;ind gifts received from friends and well-wishers 
...wlio wish their names not to be disclosed, li is 
needless to say that without their coiiliiiiied sitp- 
- pprt the Ashraina could not iiave carried on its 
various duties, private and public, with such satis- 
factory results. Though we are not allowed to 
■ mention tlie name. = we cannot but conclude this 
' short history and report wiilioul stating liic fact that 
the life and soul of tlie Advaila Ashrama has been 
one who has all lhe.'«e years from the very beginning 
devoted, with iiii(1iiii:hing zeal and marvellous 
steadfastness and renunciation, and above all with 
an unbounded love and self-forgetful ness, her best 
energies and resources, material and spiritual, to 
the up-keep and fiirlher.'ince of the cause of Swauiiji 
in niiiiierous ways as embodied in tins liimalayaii 
^Ashrum.a. Let the Advaita Ashrama Broihcritood 
keep before it her life of practical spirituality as the 
ideal of true (lisci|ilesiiip and self-surrender to the 
cause of tlie Guru. May slie live long among us 
shedding tlie serene lustre of her saintly life I So 
long as the Advaita Aslirama Brotlierliood will 
.implicitly follow in the footsteps of llic Swami 
Vivekaiiaiida liaiid in liand witli liis ideal of Siva 
and Seva (meditation and service), so long will its 
uplifting inlluciico and its power of spiritualising 
others by die example of its own life be irresistible 
and ever on the increase. May the Paramatman 
who resides in every soul guide and inspire it ever 
. and ever to the consumiiiation of the highest Goal 
of existence ! 

Swami Virajananda, 

Frc.sident of the Advaila Ashrama. 

NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CUI.I.KD AND CONDKNSKD FKOM VAKIOtJS SOURCR.S) 

A LARGE fragment of wh.at is pronounced to be 
crystalli.sed gold, .staled to be worth more Ibaii 
/ 2 , 000 , 030 , was hewn from a gigantic meteor 
which Frederick Williams di.scovered on his ranch 
hear Bakersfield, California. 

In conjunction with Profes.sor Haeckel of Jena, 
Profes.sor Osiwald is the leader of the Monist 
movement, and recently advocated the csiahlish- 
ment of Monist monasteries where members of the 
Monist persuasion could retire from the world. 

Among a parly of well-to-do Chinese who arrived 
•in New York en route for Canada was Dr. Cho- 
Choy, who is certified to be 145 years of age, and 
.preserves rude healtli subsisting on water and 
some special food, v.hith he carries in a bag round 
faia neck. 


'THEWorld*s Advance Thbiight* of Pbrttahdr 
U. S. A. observes about Prabuddlia Bhafaia thus : 
“ This progressive magazine cuiilaiiis much of the 
Spiiitual Wisdom of tlie Hindus. It has a .fine 
uplifting influence. And tills influence is apprecia* 
ted in oilier lands besides India. It has many 
subscribers in Germany, Great Britain and the 
United Slates.” 

We arc grieved to record the death of Babu 
Puma Chandra Ghosc, one of the most beloved 
disciples of Sri Ramakrislina. He was an ideal 
huuseholder and universally loved by all who came 
ill touch with iiiin. Kind and gentle, simple as a 
child, singiiiarly free from egoism, though highly 
honoured by tlie whole of tlie RainakrislinaBrolher- 
liood, lie always ke^it himself in tlie background. 
By his passing away the Raiiiakrislnia Mission has 
indeed lost one of its most bcaulifid jewels. 


Wr are also grieved to learn of the death on 31st 
OcUibor of Babu (loviiula Chandra Bhallacharjee, 
a devoted disciple of the .Swami Vivekaiiaiida and 
a follower of Sri Ramakrishna. lie closed his eyes 
for ever gazing at tlie Portrait of Sri Ramakrishna 
with a cheerful countenance. He was the Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Moiiie of Relief at Satragaclii 
and of tlie Bandhab Lilnary. He maintained many 
poor widows and destitutes and helped many 
poor students with means to continue their studies. 
By his death tlie Belur Math has lost a true friend 
ami a constant supporter. His ciiildlike simpli- 
city and gentle, unassuming nature, his loving 
solicitations for every ineiiiber and every work of 
the Mission will ever remain a sweet memory with 
all who knew him. Htquicscat in pact. 

The following Sunday lectures were delivered 
by the Swam is Triguiiatita and Prakashananda at 
the Hindu TeiupRs San Francisco, U. S. A., during 
October and November. 

October 5 : i\lan — ^'Phe Maker of Hi.s^ Own Des- 
tiny. Material and Spiriinal Civilisation. Ecstasy. 

October 12 : Practices of the Higher Life. Dry 
Intellectual i.sm and True Philo.sopliy. Hinduism : 
Its Place in the World's Religions. 

October 19: Is Our Life a Meaningless Dream ? 
The Art of Calmness in a Rush. Hypnotism in 
Mental and moral Culture. 

October 26 : Universal Consciousness. Vedanta 
and Judaism. Telepathy or Thought-transference. 

November 2: Synthesis of Indian Thought. 
How to Transform Each Work into Worship ? How 
to See the Divine Hand Everywhere ? 

November 9 : Message from the Beyond. Mon- 
asticisin and Marriage. Through Silence to Reali- 
sation. 
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af$d I^giish iyatutoHon 

By Mr. S. Venkataramanan. B. A. 

CoNTBNTa.— Hymn to Hari; The Ten-Versed 
Hymn ; Hymn to Dakshinamurti ; Direct Realisa- 
tion ; The Century of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; 
(*ommentary on the Text ; Definition of one’s own 
Self. 

Preface. — ^The main object of this publication is 
to present, in simple Knglish, some of the works of 
Sri Sankaracharya in which he tried tb expound, in 
a popular style, the philosophy of tlie non-dualistic 
Vedanta of which he was the well-known founder. 
'With this view the present translation has been I 
rendered free of technical words and phrases. | 
]t is hoped that the juxtaposition of the Sanskrit 
text and the Knglish translation will serve the 
double object of enabling the student of Sanskrit 
to understand the text belter and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression ' in 
the translation as an inevitable result of ilie attempt 
to garb it in a popular style. To those that have 
had no training in metapliysics or dialectics and 
have neither tlic leisure nor the capacity to read the 
original standard works of Sankara, a publication of 
tliis kind should be specially helpful for a proper 
understanding of the broad outline of Sankara's 
philosophy of non -dual ism. 

bound in Cloth. Price Rs. i--S. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review," Re. One. 

0 . A. Natesan & C'o., Sunkuram Clielty St., Madras. 
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Andamans and the Straits. 

Yearly Subscription in advance Re. One only 
both in Town, Mofiissil and Ceylon with the 
above Pre'.sentation book, called the “ Secret 
Whisper." On receipt of an order for a copy of 
the Indian PJxpr'ess it will be sent per V.p. Post for 
the amount of the subscription. A copy of Secret 
Wln>per will be sent free along with H. 

N. 15 .- -'I'he ** Secret Whisper " is the Presenta- 
tion fiook we offer to our subscribers. It contains 
the Recipes of a very large number of things of every 
day use. It is a very profitable concern to our 
coiinlrymen to try th.m a^ far as possible. 
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coiniiiiiiiitv ’’ — The Tndinn Mirror 
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McmofiiU Bdltioav 

Bt HiB KASTBIUC Mp *WksnBK .^ciplu at Tpc Advaita Ashrama, Mavavati, Himalatas. 

Ahoui 46crpag€S imnieh K^/arM.': *; 'IN THftEE VOLUMES She, Demy, ef x 5^. 

ExceUenify pHniidr inMg typt on Superior Antique pa^r. 

Superbly bound in cloth^with gilt letterings on the covers and the back. 

wlA escelleni pM^rm^re vf Snoamfji att Jromiis/nree in eark rvlnmf. 


PVbushxr’s Note : — ^I'lie Eastc^rn and VVe.stern Disciples of Swamiji at the Advaita Ashranra, 
Himalayas, desiring to iiring out an exhaustive and auihoritaiive life of their Master, present to tlie world 
at large these VoliimeK, as a fitting Memorial Edition. Anyone after reading the Life noa' published 
will come to understand that the world knows very little of this many-sided genius, and almost nothing 
of those pericnis prior to his standing on liie platform of the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 
Kwrything in the wat' of illiimiiiatiiig anecdote and interpretation has been included in this work and 
best efih)rts have been made to present the Sa’aini in all bis moods and varied iiluiiiiiiation so as to reveal 
the man os he was. The reader will liecome familiar with the elements of cliaracter, growth and wonk, 
ami, in particular, the conditions under wiiich the Swaini’s life was developed and expressed. Tliiii 
necessitated a comprehensive sketch of the life and teaciiings of Sri Ramakrislina. Indeed for the sake of 
truth it must be said that no Indians life has €s*er been published in such an unique way of treatment and 
attractive style and get-up. 


I'he producers of this w*nrk have been actuated by the spirit of disciplvship. and they feel that even the 
telling of this life is sufficiently inspiring, as of itself it affords a revelation. They look forward to no 
Ollier advantages or gain than that of enabling others to have a deeper insight into the life of this Cireiit 
Pairiot-Saint of Modern India, so that they may have a clear uiulersiaiiding of the problems of their life 
and the mission and scorns of their Oharma. 

The Fikst Voi.riiK presents the narrative of the Swami’s personality until iiis .Itventy-foiirth ye tr 
and the 'traiiiiiig he iiii(ier\veni at the feet of his Master for the altaiiiiiieiu of spiritual realisiitioii. It 
reveals the growth of a gigantic iniinl through modern agnosticism into conipiele sainlsiiip. One secs 
in the P'irsi Volume tiie niaii, the saint. aii<l the prophet in the making. 

Th e .Skconii Vorraiir. deals with the nairative of the Swaiiii’s Life of intense austerities and .Sur 
dhanas, ami his waiulcrings as a begging monk tiiroughout India, preaching silently his ideas everywhere ; 
it deals with his hearing the message of Vechiuta 10 the West, his becoming a world-tigiire and the pro- 
phet of Ilindiiisin and liie far-reaching signilicance of his ideas and of his work as the spiritual teacher. 

The 'i HiRn Voi.umk speaks of the Swami'-s plans and aiteinpis at rciiiodelling the Indian tlioiigid- 
world, of his re-siaiing the entire coiiieiiis of the Snnaian Dharni«'i, of his bringing about a wave of 
religious revival in India, of his founding monasteries and centres of social service, of his innuence on 
Indian life -and of his message and mission as .a whole. It fniiher records his activities during hU 
aecond visit to the West, and gives a vivid picture of his suhsequeni life in India. 


The Chapters of the First Volume 

Preface. Introduction. 1. Evkk with thk Gknkration Anckstr.\i.. 2. 'I’he TKiuupii ok Rkncn- 
CfATiON. 3. Thk Housk and Home of thk [.orui.t Dattas. A Pkinckly Katuxr. 4. Thk Dream or 
Bhuvankswarx Mata. 5. Thk Birth and Name ok thk Mastkr. 6. The Prriod ok CiiiMUiooD. 7, 
'Phe Choice or Gods. 8. In the Deeps ok Mkpxtation. 9. 'I'hr Vision op the I.uminous Figure. 
ic. Dedicated to Saraswati. ii. Play Days: An Accident. 12. Some Charactk.ri.stics : A 
pROPHRCY*. 13. Other Days and an Hour of 'I’riax-. 14. J*arbntal fjuiDANCK — A Mother. 
15. Further Gi.imp.srs of Boyhooo. 16. Collegiate Days. 17. 'Phe Drift of ' 1 'kndenv: 
Death. 18. Struggles and Hardships. 19. The Transitional Prrioii. 20. 'Phe Wonder ok the 
Loud's Song. 21. Thk Vision or the Kxaltkd Life. 22. The Daw'n of the Intei.i.kimtial Life. 
23. Thr Tempest of Thought. 24. In Various Moods. 23. A Fellow-Student's Rkminiscnoes. 
26. The Man is the Making. 27. The Coming of the I.ioht. 28. The Bkahmo i^AHAj. 29. 
“ Mah ASHA YA, Have YOU SEEN God ?v 30. I deaus in Hinduism. 31. The Mystical C.onsciousn'k.s.s. 
32., Ramakrishna— Kali — BRAH iuKi 33. 'Phe Dak.shineswar Kali-Barhi. 34. At the 'l oucir of 
THE Master. 35. The DibcxpekS, Meditation. 36. As mHEits saw the Masier. 37. 'I'hc Son or 
HIS Mother. 38. Guru anh Disciiu jc. 39. The Monastic Consciousness : R«ni;k(:i.\tioN“ ’ Purity. 
40. Days or Ecstasy AT Daemikeswar. 41. The Method of the Master’s Teaching. 42. lNm.«- 
TIOK INTO At»VAlTA VeDANTA. 43. Ok THE I-OOM OF DlSCIPI.BSHIP. 44 - IN TH® WEAVING OF THE WiTh. 
, 45. GuiiPttS OF Pkrsqnautv. 46. As the Master saw Norrkdra. 47 - **e Greatnrs.s of the 

48.’ TbiiytRDs THE Goal. 49. The Great Understanding. 50. In the Group of Df.-i- 



^ciPun«'*Si- 

Kirvixaim Samadby. ' 54. 


The Ghepters of the Second Volame. “ 

55 . Is THX Shadow cr'tHB Fdturk. 56 / Artvr thk Passixq of tbb MAStRx. 57 . Is tjie Gibber 
ous Dawn. 58 . *I hk Forbing of ihk Monastic Ordkr. 59 . 'Ihk l.irB of Tapasfa at Baranaoorx 
()0. The Rhapsodirs OF Iksight. 61 . Thk Daps of the Saints 62 , Thr Parivrajaka TkeBrncV 
63 . Tbb iiBNKRANT Monk. 64 . 'Phr FiRsr DisctpiJi. 65 . Ramxkkishna ok Pavhari B\ba. 6 (i 
Amidst ShIFtiag Si'RNKS. 67 . Wandkrtngs in thr Himalayas. ^ 8 . In BkaVijfui. Alwar. * 69 . Wrf 
THF. Maharaja OF Kiiktri. 70 . Ik thk Provinck of (xurrkat. 71 . In rHe Presidency of Romba. 
72 The MKDir\iios at Kanya Kuhaui. 73 . Furthrr Glimp^rs of thk PARi\aUjAK\ Lifr. 74 . If 
AUdr\s and Hyi)krar\d. 75 . ’Ime Cok.solii>ation of Intkmion. 76 . On the Wav to Lanif 
BkYOND THK Sr\s. 77 . F.arly Days IN Amkkica. Jjfi. 'Phi* I'armamfnt of Rfiigions. 79 . 'I’m 
Import of ihk Sw\ 3 ir.s Adurrsa. 8 o After the Parliambni. 8 i. Vak\i\g Kxpbrikncfs as Preacher 
82 . The Gaicdii A 'IoWn-Hat.l Meeting. 83 . *1 he IBginmkg ok Work. 84 Vrdani'a Idkas (Sain 
iNG Giiol'No. 85 . At Thocsand lsL\Nn Park. 86 . Thk First Vim 1 10 K\oi and. 87 . KstabliShini 
THE American Work. 88 . ‘Ihk Odd^ vnd F.nds op American Woiik. 

Piice of each Volume, Cloth, Gilt, Three Rupees Four Annas* To Siihsciihers ot P. B. 
Rs. 3* Foieign, I Dollar and a half, or 6 Sh. Postage & extra. ' 

Thiee Vohiine.s togethei Full Moiocco Rs. 22. HaU-Moioico Rs. 10 Foiei(*n. Full Morocci 
$ 8 or 32 Sli. Half-Moiocco 8 6 01 24 Sh. Applv to Manager, Pitihudilha lihai.ua, Lohaghai P. O., U. P 
Engkiml : Blec 4 ir*i. L11/.10 fc Co. Aiiieiiu.i : The \e<l.iiita Kociety, New Voik .iiuI Uo*>roii KuiU Liiin|iur : Vivek.i« 
miiiclA Rending ll'ill. liuiia : 174 nio«liian 1 offiee. Oatciittn. The R:iiii Aii'^tun llunie. B ilr.m aiiil Bnnifalore. 


THE C 03 IPEETE WORKS Memorial Edition. . 
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THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

The Only Exhaustive, All-Comprehensive, and Authorised Edition ever Published 

Comprising all his lkciurks, and discoiirsks Ac., dplivkrfd in Ki’Ropr, America and India ; All hi 

SIRIIINGS IN PROSr. AM) POETRY, TOGHHFR WITH TRANSI ATIONS OF I HO^R IN HF\G\ri AND SANSKRIT: III 
CONVFIISATIONg. Dl \UK«UE8 AND IMI'R\II'VS. HIS Rl'PIli'K lO ADDRI sSK.S OF HiS .SIIINGS AM 

EPISILKS. — ORIGINAL AM» IKANSI AIED : Ac.. 6 ll. W till V Gl OSSARY AM) INDFX. 

Five Parts Artf// has an erreiieMt /*hoti»**ftrtUfr nf Su’affiiii as fi ontispiece. 

About 2^0 pa^es in each Putt, Si^e oJ."x7{". 7 o he lomplctcd /« Six Parts. 

Gieat caie has been taUcMi in piocutino aiul iililiMn** all nt .Swaimii’s pioplutic utterances 
The FirstPart contains the Karma Yoga and Raja Yoga leciuies (iiiMbl)ie\i,iiefl). anc 
13 othei liiscoiiises ; with an Intiodiietion on *‘0111 Master aiiii Hi> Mes'-ai'e,” by the Si-^te 
Niveclita. The Second Part contains 34 Icctmes of Suaimii, flcMlinv* mth K.nina Yo^a, Hhakt 
Yoga. Raja 'N'oga, .Sankhva Philoso|)hv. aiul his lectims on jnana Yoga, funahbiex lated). 

The Third Part contains 3 new lectures on Jnana Yog<a; the book on Bhakti Yoga 
(comprising 20 chapters ); and Lectures From Colombo to Almora, T nnnilieiino 30 1. 

The Fourth Part contains the Addresses on Bhakti Yoga; My Master; tiu 
original writings in Piose an<l Poem — I iiiiinbt-iing 17 anci S lespectiveiyj; and Translation 
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